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WHO ARE THE GOOD TEACHERS? 
By Dr. LEE PAUL SIEG 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Wuo are the good teachers? In par- 
ticular, who are the good college teachers? 
No student ever had a teacher whom he 
did not characterize often as good, bad or 
indifferent. Similarly, no member of a 
teaching staff ever failed to classify his 
colleagues. The label, ‘‘He is a good 
teacher,’’ sticks to a teacher through many 
college generations. But why is he good? 
Because of something he does? Because 
of something he has? Or because he was 
labeled by chance; and the label, through 
tradition, just keeps on sticking? Surely 
there must be degrees of excellence in 
every job, and there must be some stand- 
ards by which we can give values to de- 
grees of excellence. Let us see if we can 
find an answer to the question, ‘‘Who are 
the good teachers ?’’ 

There are many occupations in which it 
is easy to pick the good from the bad. A 
salesman of any kind can be rated on his 
profit to the business. A sales manager 
can be rated on the returns of the men 
whom he selects and manages. A presi- 
dent of a business corporation can be rated 
on the bases of dividends and stock appre- 
ciation. Almost any journeyman can be 
rated on the quality and quantity of his 
product. A masonry foreman can list, one- 
two-three, the bricklayers under him; and 
were he not tied by the union scale, he 





could pay his men in proportion to their 
worth. But what shall we say of the 
preacher, the scholar, the statesman, the 
teacher? The preacher who keeps his 
church out of debt and who fills his pews 
may be thought successful; yet to a clear- 
sighted minority he is a loud-speaking 
emptiness. Objectively measured, he is, 
perhaps, a success; subjectively, he is or is 
not. It depends upon who is passing 
judgment. It depends upon one’s believ- 
ing that there are objective measurements 
for excellence which can outweigh the 
shades of impression and feeling which 
make up our subjective ratings. There is 
much more to water than H,O. There is 
fog and mist and dew and the ‘‘slapping 
of great green seas.’? Sometimes the ob- 
jective tests do not get at the realities. 
Now the teacher is, in some ways, like 
the preacher. He is an exhorter and an 
expounder; and in other ways he is, or 
should be, something different. Before we 
talk about a successful teacher or a success- 
ful person of any kind, we should ask, 
‘*Successful in what?’’ There are many 
kinds of teachers, and many ways in which 
they do their day’s work well. Socrates 
and Jesus and Tolstoy were great teachers; 
though I doubt if they ever spent their 
wits in finding out how little their pupils 
knew, or in recording grades, or in over- 
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much talk. They were successful because 
they thought deeply ; because they led lives 
that had a purpose; because, by any fair 
measure, they would be rated as gentlemen 
in all periods of civilization. For such men 
there are some objective ratings—values, 
as the years have gone by, by which we 
ean trace the results of their work. During 
his life, a teacher can scarcely expect this 
kind of objectivity in his rating. We can 
not wait the verdict of even fifty years. 
Here, then, is a puzzle that leaves one 
almost in the state of the speaker in the old 
rhyme, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 

The reason why I can not tell. 

But this one thing I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


Or substitute ‘‘do’’ for ‘‘do not’’ and you 
have both sides of the story. 

I hope I have given some point to the 
difficulty of my problem. I can rate, 
almost in one-two-three order, the teachers 
whom I know; but my rating may not be 
like that of any other person. Indeed, I 
may possess nothing that will cause my 
ratings to be better than those of any one 
else. And yet—here is the awkward situa- 
tion—I am charged, because of my job, 
with the task of rating them. Therefore, 
right or wrong, I must do it. 

I suppose we build up subjective conclu- 
sions from perfectly tangible concrete 
notions; yet we are so constituted that we 
usually are unconscious of the particular 
items that form our conclusions. They 
seem to be integrated and to pop out with- 
out our having any idea of how they were 
formed. Because of this tendency, I am 
going to dig below the top layer of my 
integrator to try to see the elements which 
I fuse together in painting my picture of a 
good teacher. Of course, in doing this, I 


am disclosing what I think is a teacher’s 
job. In a task such as I am attempting, I 
dislike listing qualities in one-two-three 
order. 


Such a method smacks of rigidity 
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and cocksureness. Nevertheless, I am 
going to list and discuss briefly a few 
qualities most of which, I believe, are pos- 
sessed by great teachers, although no one 
teacher has all of them and no two teach- 
ers have them in equal measure. It must 
be understood, however, that I am not 
seriously attempting to weigh the relative 
importance of these qualities. I am merely 
putting them down for inspection. 

First, I give knowledge great weight. I 
think a good teacher must know much more 
about his subject than he will often be 
asked to use in his teaching. And he must 
know about related subjects. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly a good student in his 
gropings can shoot out to the very rim of 
knowledge. The teacher can not afford at 
such times to be unready. 

Second, the good teacher is filled through 
and through with eagerness to lead others 
into his own delightful world of ideas. The 
urge is not an artificial interest: it is the 
interest almost of the zealot. He has a 
sinking feeling in the pit of his stomach 
when he goes into a classroom because, in 
that room, he knows, lies the chance of a 
great adventure. I sometimes feel that this 
one quality is more important than any of 
the others. It seems the very heart of good 
teaching. It is the same subtle alchemy be- 
tween the teacher and the student that must 
have been present between the old master 
and his apprentice. It is not a cold, intel- 
lectual relation. It has in it the warm 
magic of kindliness and affection and hero 
worship. The master is sincere to the 
point of hoping to the exclusion of all else 
that his apprentice will grow in stature. 
If he grows taller than the master, so much 
the better. Here comes a dual relation- 
ship. There is no such person, standing 
alone, as a good teacher. There is the great 
teacher for those students who catch the 
fire; to others, he may be commonplace, or 
less than that. 

Third, the good teacher is a gentleman 
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in both a mid-Victorian and a modern 
sense. He (to use for simplicity only one 
sex) is considerate and kind. He never 
wittingly humiliates those under his au- 
thority. He has good manners, and he is 
at ease wherever he finds himself. 

Fourth, the good teacher is loyal to the 
institution which he serves. I do not mean 
to go quite so far as, ‘‘ . my country, 
right or wrong’’; but I do propose to go 
pretty close to that. This is another way 
of saying that the teacher is part of the 
institution or, for that matter, the com- 
munity. He must help to build up the 
body; he must have faith in the body; he 
must be loyal. 

Fifth, the good teacher is interesting. 
Some teachers can make the dullest sub- 
jects full of life; some can barge their way 
through dynamite without setting it off. 

Sixth, the good teacher is a good listener. 
If he is given to too much talk, the poor 
student will have a dreadful time collecting 
and arranging his own meager store of in- 
formation. The great talker really is quite 
unaware of the teacher’s job, perhaps I 
should say the educator’s job. The student 
needs to find out for himself many of the 
things that are talked at him. 

Seventh, the good teacher has an orderly 
mind and orderly habits. I find that I do 
not weigh heavily technical expertness in 
the classroom. Perhaps here I am a bit 
unfair or even blind. I can not, somehow, 
get excited over a teacher who has at his 
command all the latest and approved meth- 
ods of managing his class, who has that, I 
say, and nothing much else. I do give 
weight to an orderly mind and to orderly 
habits because I think these traits are use- 
ful in connection with other more impor- 
tant ones. That is, a teacher who is not 
orderly is likely to be rather chaotic in his 
thinking. 

Eighth, the good teacher can be on occa- 
sion a severe taskmaster, a perfect drill 
Sergeant. 
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Ninth, the great teacher has a conscious 
ignorance of his job, but he couples his 
ignorance to an active curiosity. He does 
not know everything. He realizes his 
shortcomings; he feels that he does not 
always handle his students in just the best 
way. Yet he has enough curiosity and 
humility to try to mend matters. 

At this point you can well ery, ‘‘ Hold, 
enough! What have these traits, admirable 
as some of them may be, to do with the 
good teacher?’’ Perhaps you are justified 
in the protest. I want to repeat, however, 
that in naming important traits, posses- 
sions and habits, I have, at the same time, 
in a somewhat roundabout way, described 
the good teacher and his business. If any 
one insists that the college teacher need 
only see that Johnny goes to class, studies 
his lesson and recites it under all condi- 
tions, then I must admit that he, the 
teacher, may have little need for any of 
the qualities I have listed. A gentleman 
is a luxury if you have this type of teacher 
in mind. In fact, in such a ease, I see no 
need for an interesting or a well-informed 
person. Nor does such a teacher have to be 
filled with any great urge, except to keep 
his account books. I, on the contrary, am 
convinced that few teachers can develop or 
should be expected to develop their stu- 
dents by assignments, recitations and 
marks in the class book. I firmly believe 
that no education of much value is given 
to a student by the usual processes of 
questioning or of lecturing, for these are 
only adjuncts. The student must have the 
desire to find out. I am idealizing, I pre- 
sume, because I instinctively picture the 
genuine student as one who wants an edu- 
cation and who has some ability to set 
about getting it. 

I know that there will always be in our 
colleges a fairly large body of students who 
have lost, or else never had, the knack of 
going after what they want, and of want- 
ing something worth going after. Possibly, 
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as a practical measure, one could sort out 
both faculty and students and give like 
unto like; give the patient lesson-hearers 
to those who can get educated only lesson 
by lesson; and save the best teachers for 
the best students. After all, there are 
relatively few great teachers and few great 
students. Even though there are actually 
many poor students, it does no harm (it 
may do a lot of good) to think about our 
work in terms of the best students. The 
teacher I have in mind, a counselor and a 
friend, as well as a taskmaster, can do no 
conceivable harm to the dull student; in 
fact, I am sure he can help him. It is ot 
slushy sentiment to remind ourselves that 
the dull student is just as important to his 
parents as is the bright student to his. 
Just realizing this simple, human situation 
is oftentimes the jot that separates the good 
teacher from the indifferent one. The per- 
sonality and the character of the teacher, 
the master whom the apprentice is striving 
to please, are really, then, matters of para- 
mount importance, not incidentals. The 
teacher is far along the road upon which 
the beginner is first treading. The begin- 
ner, if he is to profit at all from his teacher, 
must respect, even love, him. 

Now there is no such thing as perfection 
in any of these nine qualities, nor is there 
any one who stands superlatively high in 
them all. When I am passing judgment 
on a teacher, I presume I fuse these quali- 
ties together in some way unknown to me 
and come out with my answer. There is 
only about one of these, scholarship, upon 
which there can be any objective agree- 
ment. To me a certain teacher may be 
interesting; to another he may be dull; 
and to a third—well, to him the whole 
thing is of no importance, anyhow. The 
qualities which I have listed may be looked 
upon as parts of a compound measuring 
stick. This stick, fortunately, does not 
have to go into the classroom; for that I 
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am glad. I never did believe that an out- 
sider could go to a teacher’s class and come 
away with an undistorted picture. There 
is little or nothing objective about my mea- 
surement. But, then, who possesses objec- 
tive measurements of real value? Who is 
to tell whether a teacher is good or not? 
Possibly one could compare two teachers 
by giving each a class and finding which 
class is able to pass the best examination at 
the end. But how do we know that the 
classes are equal at the start? And how 
do we know that the examination is going 
to measure the intangible things we are 
seeking? If I could talk with about one 
hundred graduates of our university, all 
more than thirty years of age, I might get 
some notion, although I am not so sure, of 
who were the great teachers of ten or more 
years ago—that is, some notion of the 
value of my measuring stick. But that 
would not help me with those who are here 
now. 

When all is said and done, then, although 
one can not describe the good teacher, he 
can, at least, give a setting to him or, as it 
were, bound him. He, the good teacher, 
knows that students, following an organ- 
ized program of thinking and study, in or 
out of a university, will get along fairly 
well without help or encouragement, with- 
out a good teacher or, for that matter, with- 
out any teacher at all. The seeker will 
learn something. There is merit in seeing 
to it that students go to elass with fair 
regularity for four years. There is merit 
in expecting them to spend regular hours in 
study. It is the kind of merit that the 
compulsory saving feature of endowment 
insurance possesses. With almost any kind 
of teacher, the regulated periods of study 
and class meetings will result in some 
good. Good may come, even, from corre- 
spondence study if there is in it the con- 
stant pressure to keep going. 

But, if we admit all this, we can still be 
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sure that the good teacher, as I have tried 
to describe him, can carry the student 
much farther than just any teacher can. 
He can bring about that magic alehemy 
which will make the student’s college life 
a glorious thing, not one just a little more 
purposeful and a little more successful. It 
may lift the student’s eyes to the hill tops 
and the stars. The good teacher who has 
gone along the road of his own study be- 
lieves deeply that what he is doing is good 
fun and that it is worth doing. He is eager 
to see that youngsters find for themselves 
the joy of learning. Therefore, he does not 
set out to spoil everything by giving the 
secret all away. Anyhow, he knows that 
zest for learning, and even learning itself, 
can not be given away. He knows that 
learning must be found, and that it can 
most easily be found when some one who 
has been over part of the road helps the 
student on his way. 

The thrice-a-week class meetings, which 
take the place of the desirable, but imprac- 
ticable, and much more irregular individual 
contacts, will be, with this good teacher, 
great occasions. They will not be marred 
by any process of finding out, for the mere 
sake of finding out, what the student does 
not know. Neither will they be marred by 
any doubt that the student wants to get 
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ahead. Examinations and tests? To be 
sure; but there are right and wrong ways, 
right and wrong notions, right and wrong 


ends. Lectures? To be sure; but there 
are right and wrong ways and ends. Reci- 
tations? To be sure, on occasion. It is 


not what he does that stamps the teacher; 
it is what he is and how full and rich is his 
understanding. Right understanding will 
illumine the whole procedure; it will fit 
that procedure not only to the good student 
but to the poor one. No teacher can make 
a silk purse out of pigskin, but he can make 
an honest leather one. 

And so we can not describe the good 
teacher. We normally see him in only 
three dimensions, and in these dimensions 
he has a varied form. He is pleasing to 
the eye; or quite otherwise. He is big and 
fat, or he is thin and meager. He is old, 
bald and bewhiskered ; or he is young and 
smooth-cheeked. It is a fourth dimensional 
view that brings all these figures into any 
unity, that sorts out the good from the 
bad. We can not plat our fourth dimen- 
sion; but, somehow, we have a deep instinct 
for it. And just as this intangible fourth 
dimension, rising far above mere technique, 
gives music and painting and poetry the 
immortal touch, so this same magic can 
really make the great teacher. 


HEAVEN’S BLESSINGS ATTEND HER 


By Dr. EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL Hint, the seat of the University of 
North Carolina, is accounted by visitors as well 
as its few hundred residents one of the most 
interesting and charming places they have ever 
known. Moreover, the little village and the edu- 
cational institution which it boasts of fully 
‘deserve many if not all of the good things that 
have been said about them. 

The place enjoys an unusual abundance of 
natural beauty. The site of this old seat of 





learning, according to the records, is on the 
summit of a high ridge, a promontory of 
granite, belonging to the Laurentian system, a 
few hundred feet above the sandstone forma- 
tion to the east that was once the bed of a great 
body of water. It is near the center of the 
state, midway between the mountains and the 
sea and, according to the university catalogue, 
which does not lie in this if in many another 
direction, has an elevation sufficient to insure 
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healthful and pleasant, sometimes even playful, 
working conditions. The flat country spreads 
out below like the ocean, giving the impression 
of an immense hemisphere in which the eye 
seems lost in the extent of space, as the report 
of the trustees, who were charged with making 
the choice of a site in 1792, declared. Chapel 
Hill also symbolizes the high and noble aspira- 
tions of academe. 

Multitudes of old-fashioned gardens of old- 
fashioned flowers add to the natural beauty of 
the place. The community, which in many ways 
resembles a large family, all members of whom 
are unreasonably poor but on good terms with 
one another, is also noted especially for its 
delightful social life. It is an academic com- 
munity and has, therefore, a few petty jealousies 
and some envy—afflictions that are said to be 
most natural in such an atmosphere everywhere. 
But here they are very minor. Then, too, many 
of the old-fashioned Southern neighborhood vir- 
tues appear to persist in Chapel Hill, notwith- 
standing the economic strains to which they 
have been subjected in recent months. It is a 
most neighborly place. Nearly everybody sees 
nearly everybody else nearly every day in the 
cash-and-carry grocery stores, the drug stores, 
on the campus, or at the Post Office where the 
census of the entire village could readily and 
quite accurately be taken three times a day 
when the mail comes in from the outside world. 

Running through and by the village, as means 
of quick and easy motor transportation for the 
provincials and for tired business men and 
over-societied women from the East and North, 
on their fretful way to Pinehurst, Aiken, 
Augusta and Miami, are beautiful hard-surfaced 
roads, integral parts of those magnificent high- 
ways that stretch like ribbons from one end of 
the vast state to the other. But only a few 
feet of the village sidewalks have yet been 
brought up to date. For the most part these 
have remained unchanged, as befits the rural 
nature of the community. And if the village 
fathers should suddenly be moved to substitute 
cement for the gravel which has been trod upon 
here by all walks of North Carolina life since 
1795 they would be ousted by an orderly but 
spontaneous recall—for Chapel Hillians know 
their gravel when they feel it in their socks. 
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Although somewhat rural-minded in spots and 
here and there a bit homespun, it is doubtful if 
rurality and informality mingle anywhere else 
more successfully than here with the urbane 
and formal. For the most part the inhabitants 
are more or less formally educated, and an 
unusually large number are cultivated as well. 
Often their up-to-dateness even serves as a 
warning and sometimes as a jolt to lecturers 
from the North who come down to reclaim this 
part of the sleepy ol’ South. But those who 
live here are democratic in their manner and 
simple in their tastes. The chief industry (or 
indolenece) of the community is education, and 
it is only natural that contentment and quietude 
and sometimes a little lassitude generally mark 
the place. For here contemplation and insight 
are infinitely preferred to motion and commo- 
tion; and the wholesomeness and simplicity of 
outdoors triumph over desire for sophistication 
and the temptations of life in wicked cities. 

The people of Chapel Hill are not given to 
great airs, nor are they proud, although high 
respect for the proprieties flourishes among 
them. But a top hat would be lonesome in 
Chapel Hill; if there is one in the village, it 
does not often show its haughty brim. And 
when a professor acquired a new suit or his 
wife a new evening dress, even in the rich days 
and before the legislature of 1931 reduced the 
budget of its state university, the fortunate 
couple were felicitated upon the extraordinary 
sign of prosperity or a fresh extension of 
credit. If either should now make show of a 
rich wardrobe a cloud of suspicion would form 
over the pair and an informal but searching 
neighborhood inquiry would likely be ordered. 
Questions would be asked: Has one or the other 
inherited wealth without telling the neighbors? 
Has he secretly contrived to add to the family 
income legitimately or by prostituting his pro- 
fessional talents? Were they lobbyists in 
Raleigh? Do they keep up with their current 
accounts? 

In some particulars the village differs little 
if any from many another small American com- 
munity. Here a dishonest tale has a normal 
opportunity to speed fast and to gather the 
usual decorations as it speeds. Here, as in any 
other Middletown, conversation generally runs 
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strong to such interesting subjects as food, 
shelter, clothing, sex, babies, prohibition, bridge, 
movies and athletics, and, during legislative ses- 
sions, to the strangle-hold which Big Business 
has upon the cultural interests of the state. In 
special season it runs, if a bit indifferently, to 
religious and political disquisitions. A few talk 
of books and literature and science; some of 
men and their manners; some of mind and 
morals; and all, at one time or another, give 
thanks that they are not as other men and 
women. 

Gossips early at the Atlantic and Pacifie and 
other model markets and late at bridge teas 
and suppers do devastation to their neighbors’ 
reputations with the same regularity and éclat 
as the village cocks do salutation to the morn. 
“Have you heard about Professor Bazemore?” 
inquires Mrs. Williams, with a rhetorical in- 
flection, while she selects four pork chops and 
a package of grits or names three no trumps. 
“Do tell,” implore her neighbors in concert. 
And Mrs. Williams does, while the clerk waits 
or the game lags. Gossip in the charming 
Chapel Hill? Why, certainly. What a dull 
place this or any other would be without it. 
Besides, who desires to live where there is none? 
Without it there could be no history, which some 
professors here are paid for trying to teach, no 
D. A. R.’s, no U. D. C.’s, no Young Democrats 
and no Rotarians to smooth over so many rough 
places in life and bridge so many chasms of 
care. 

For most of those who live in Chapel Hill, it 
is the center of things. Indeed, the horizon 
appears to come down equidistant all around 
the comfortably remote village, ensconced in a 
brotherhood of most venerable trees that stand 
as silent sentinels over and around it, clothed 
in a gorgeous sheen of shrubbery, fanned by the 
gentlest zephyrs that were ever laden with the 
perfume of lovely flowers, charmed by the 
sweetest melodies of multitudes of birds mad 
with glee, and blessed with the kindest neigh- 
bors who ever gossiped or ministered to men 
and women anywhere in this sinful world. It is 
doubtful if emotional peace and maturity can 
in any other place be so’readily attained or a 
feeling of spiritual adequacy be so easily gained 
as here. Probably nowhere else do men accept 
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life’s varied fortunes, victory and defeat, the 
sweet and the bitter, with a healthier zest. 
There may be and doubtless are other places as 
delightful and satisfying, but the residents of 
Chapel Hill have yet to find them. 

In most respects the University of North 
Carolina, the center of life in Chapel Hill, 
resembles other institutions that have been 
established upon the same high principles and 
are running the same kind of educational 
errands on depleted funds. She is said to 
enjoy the esteem of the state, but at times this 
report is in question. Two years ago she was 
cut off with a shilling, and last year a part of 
that was taken from her. But in other respects 
she remains unchanged. She still tolerates the 
long-winded speeches of oldest graduates; main- 
tains her professors in a genteel poverty; is 
possessed of numerous trustees who take a 
pardonable if leisurely pride in their handi- 
work; exults in an enlightened and energetic 
president and carries a generous portion of 
deans; provides a safe outlet for the innocuous 
theories of some of her professors and innumer- 
able opportunities for vocal and often mis- 
guided alumni; supports semesters and semi- 
nars, spirited songs and yells, an alumni loyalty 
fund, bumming, week-ending and yodeling stu- 
dents, and sometimes a brilliant tackle or center 
who generally dims a bit as he faces his quad- 
ratics and chemistry toward the close of the 
football season. Sprinkled here and there in 
the academie population are a few men and 
women who pose as intellectually hard-boiled, 
although, as a matter of fact, they are only 
somewhat parboiled; and in the community are 
a few sentimentalists and Pollyannas who serve 
as antitoxins for the poisons given off by the 
cleverists. 

Here an abundance of remarkable scholarly 
work has been done in other years and will con- 
tinue to be done by the university professors, 
if an embargo is not placed upon them by the 
legislature of the state and its aggressive budget 
commission. Important learned societies also 
are maintained, technical journals are published, 
and the University Press exhibits a list of books 
which every year grows longer and more note- 
worthy. Many residents of Chapel Hill have 
become eminent in their special professional 
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fields. According to press dispatches from the 
news bureau of the institution, one in every 
fifty inhabitants of the community is a recog- 
nized scientist as compared with one in every 
9,000 in the United States, a conclusion based 
upon figures given by Dr. J. McKeen Cattell’s 
“American Men of Science.” Those inhabitants 
of Chapel Hill who tire of efforts to attain 
commanding positions as scholars may and often 
do turn their leisure hours by day to gardening 
and horticulture, golf, tennis, riding and walk- 
ing, or by night to chess, contract bridge and 
conversation in informal neighborhood gather- 
ings that point out the foibles of the neighbors, 
pass upon the mistakes of the university ad- 
ministration and condemn the self-seeking poli- 
ticians of the state. 

An accurate picture of Chapel Hill would in 
many ways resemble that of any other reputable 
academic community. In it would appear some 
intense educational realists, some dreamy ideal- 
ists and a few iconoclasts or hot reformers who 
generally shed more heat than light. Here also 
would appear a few of those who irritate the 
poor old world by trying to contrive ways and 
In the main, however, the 
picture would reveal a generosity of spirit, 
many graces of character and culture and other 
esthetic and spiritual resources, as well as 
selfish, intellectual arrogance, close-mindedness 
and that ugly pride of opinion which here as 
elsewhere so often smudge and blemish an other- 
wise resplendent portrait of that cooperative 
enterprise that optimists euphoniously call edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, the community is viewed as a 
proper training ground for educational leaders 
and workers by other institutions whose repre- 
sentatives periodically swoop down upon the 
neighborhood. From this place professors— 
assistant, associate and full—have gone to 
almost every state in the Union. Two years 
ago there was an exodus to larger fields of use- 
fulness and better grazing when the State of 
North Carolina shortened the tethers of its 
teachers. Eventually others must go, for even 
college professors have families and some of 
them many mouths to feed. But when they go 
they always leave with moistened eyes which 
are forever afterwards turned affectionately 


means of saving it. 
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toward the spot that many of them probably 
love above every other spot in all the world. 
Little wonder is it, therefore, that the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, the first of all the 
American state universities to open its doors, 
has been able to maintain in such high respee- 
tability the lowest salary schedule to be found 
in the entire membership of the Association of 
American Universities and now, since the rations 
of the place have been materially reduced, can 
smile even in the face of a poverty that it has 
not known since the days of Reconstruction. 
Here the laborers work, more or less, in the 
confident belief that they are worthy of their 
hire, whether they get it or not, and that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. The statesmen of 
the state have told them so. 

But here, as in many another higher educa- 
tional center where teaching is alleged to be an 
art that muses on full time, the principle of 
local option to diligence and endeavor may now 
and then be applied, perhaps occasionally quite 
liberally. For here, as in similar academic 
communities, may be found some artists whose 
souls and impulses are so sensitive that they 
refuse to be satisfied by work of any kind, and 
these exercise the option while it is valid. 
Others are obsessed with illusions and proclaim 
in high dudgeon that under perfect working 
conditions they could achieve, although in real- 
ity they are so tired that they ean add little 
color or zest to their own or the lives of others. 
They pass for men, although nature put them 
out long before the dean put them in to 
lengthen and make secure their periods of 
mediocrity and artlessness. But this is far from 
the rule in Chapel Hill. Most of those who 
seek to make their living here by the sweat of 
their jaws foreswore to lives of laboring men 
the day they were entered upon the treasurer’s 
books of Carolina. 

Whether these hired men and women of this 
ancient commonwealth work much or little, how- 
ever, for the little pay they are promised, they 
find other satisfactions, if these are sometimes 
nebulous when viewed by the practical man of 
affairs. They enjoy much beauty and neigh- 
borliness. And life in Chapel Hill has other 
compensations. As I write this, long after the 
tired but misunderstood legislators have finished 
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their lonely game of solitaire and gone to their 
virtuous couches, the ancient bell in South 
Building (erected in part by the smiles of the 
goddess Fortuna many decades ago before the 
ethical sensitiveness of the public sharpened to 
the point of taking offense at the state’s serving 
as gambler even to promote learning) peals out 
its curfew-like summons to the Carolina co-eds 
and their dates on walks here and there in the 
charming arboretum nearby, on the porticoes 
and in numerous other romantic retreats in the 
neighborhood. 

But it does not disturb me. Instead, the light 
in my neighbor’s study across the road invites 
me to an ambrosial hour, or perhaps hours. As 
I traverse the three hundred feet that lie be- 
tween my Building and Loan house and his I 
saunter under noble oaks that have guarded the 
place since the school days of Queen Bess and 
through the primitive periods before the state 
turned progressive and ordered a_ balanced 
budget. I move through rows of iris, by beds 
of periwinkle, under clusters of wisteria, and 
every step to the music of katydids. Back in 
the woods an owl warns me, as solemnly as the 
director of the budget or the chairman of the 
Senate or the House Appropriations Committee, 
to watch my step. But all hoots sound alike 
to me, and I pass on heedless of any openly 
political or sectarian opposition to my noctur- 
nal visit and fearless of any danger of sniping 
by Democrats, Republicans, Hooverites, physio- 
erats or single taxers. For is not the motto of 
Carolina “Lux-Libertas’? Indubitably. The 
seal of this mother of American state universi- 
ties so declares. 

We talk, my colleague and I, of many things, 
some cheery, some sad—loeal, national and in- 
ternational, racial and interracial, political, 
agricultural, as well as of corruption in high 
places and integrity and high-mindedness in the 
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lowly ones such as he and I occupy. We per- 
haps gossip moderately or talk shop a bit. We 
may even criticize the administration, but always 
constructively, of course. We have never known 
anything else except to live plainly and to think 
loftily, though we, our neighbors and the village 
tradesmen know that we can’t always pay cash. 

We do not offer specifics for the ills of the 
world for which so many are now prescribing, 
for both of us have begun to weary after hav- 
ing had our suggestions for salvation turned 
down so often and so promptly by the old orb. 
But the important thing is that we have time 
to visit and to talk. Sometimes our sentences 
are incomplete. But they are never incoherent 
—that is, to us. We don’t have to labor through 
formal periods. As the crickets, we can chirp to 
each other understandingly and even delight- 
fully. And if my neighbor’s larder is not too 
low we munch a bit of cheese and crackers and 
mayhap sip a bit of grape juice or ginger ale, 
mindful that, although our meager stipends are 
cut, we are parts of all that we have met. 

And as I leave, we both stand erect and 
steady on my neighbor’s front steps and gaze 
at the stars. We can not touch them, of course, 
any more than the mariner upon the trackless 
seas. But there is no one who dares to say that 
we can not look up at them or to deny us the 
right to hum together a few notes of the 
patriot’s song: “Carolina, Carolina, heaven’s 
blessing attend her, while we live we will cherish, 
protect and defend her.” 

Perhaps the stars may guide us through the 
routine of to-morrow and until my study light 
calls my neighbor or his me again from 
academic labor to vital and soulful refresh- 
ment in this warm-hearted place; and perhaps 
the song will serve, when gloom settles more 
heavily than now upon our academic outlook, 
to hearten and embolden us as we go unhurried 
but hopeful on our way. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 
JAPAN 
A Women’s and Children’s International Ex- 
hibition will be held in Ueno Park, Tokyo, 
Japan, from March 17 to May 10, 1933, under 





the auspices of the Japanese Federation of Wo- 
men’s Societies and the Association for the 
Study of Industrial Policy. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has invited the governments and public 
of other countries to aid this undertaking “for 
furnishing an opportunity to exchange those 
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sincere and respectful sentiments between the 
women and children of friendly countries and 
those of Japan, as well as to exhibit referential 
materials pertaining to food, clothing, homes, 
education, health, hygiene, household furniture 
and utensils.” 

The exhibition is to be in six divisions: (1) 
Clothing and materials used for making cloth- 
ing, (2) foods, (3) housing and materials used 
in building and furnishing homes, (4) educea- 
tion and equipment for educational institutions, 
(5) sanitation and hygiene, and (6) general 
personal and domestic articles. Division 4, edu- 
cation, will be arranged in ten groups: Books, 
periodicals and other materials of education; 
musical instruments, radio receiving sets, phono- 
graphs and their parts; cameras, projectors, 
their materials and accessories; toys and pup- 
pets; pictures, photographs and _ illustrated 
books; amusement and gymnastic appliances; 
articles relating to general customs and public 
education; articles relating to education in do- 
mestie science; physical and chemical apparatus 
for educational purposes; scientific instruments 
and materials, and general articles and data on 
education. 

The management hopes that many of the ex- 
hibits will be presented to Japan to be kept 
there permanently. No charges for space will 
be made for those exhibits not for sale and to be 
presented to Japan after the exhibition; ex- 
hibits for sale will pay the rates fixed in the 
regulations. 

Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing direct to the “Exhibition Office: The Kosei- 
kai,” Yurakukan Building, Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

SURVEY OF JUVENILE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BY THE BRITISH MINISTRY 
OF LABOR 

THE labor correspondent of the London Times 
reports that unemployment among juveniles—14 
to 18 years of age—has been the subject of a 
special investigation by the Ministry of Labor. 
The inquiry was by representative sample of 
the 71,666 boys and 63,044 girls on the register 
on February 16 last year. 

During the last two years the total numbers 
of juveniles on the unemployment registers have 
ranged at different dates from 100,000 to 140,- 
000, a marked increase in the total after the 
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end of each school term having generally been 
followed by a steady reduction during the period 
of the next school term. For each case within 
the sample particulars were extracted about sex, 
age, industry and occupation, employment since 
leaving school, record of benefit and contribu- 


tions, and employability. There was even an 
inquiry into the marital state of these young 
people, although the summary of the results of 
the investigation published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette gives no particulars under this 
head. 

Of the boys 17.9 per cent. and of the girls 
21.9 per cent. were 14 years of age; 9.6 per 
cent. of the boys and 11.8 per cent. of the girls 
were 15; 25.2 per cent. of the boys and 24.8 per 
cent. of the girls were 16, and 47.3 per cent. 
of the boys and 41.5 per cent. of the girls were 
17 years of age. Nearly one half of the boys, 
therefore, and over two fifths of the girls were 
17. Juveniles under 16 are outside the scope 
of unemployment insurance, and those over 16 
can claim benefit only if they have paid 30 or 
more contributions in the two years preceding 
the claim. 

Of those aged 16 years 80 per cent. of the 
boys and 70 per cent. of the girls were insured 
against unemployment, but only 32 per cent. of 
the boys and 28 per cent. of the girls had claims 
to benefit. Of those aged 17 over 96 per cent. 
of the boys and nearly 92 per cent. of the girls 
were insured, and the proportions of claims to 
benefit were 88 per cent. for boys and 80 per 
cent. for girls. The rate of unemployment 
among boys and girls 17 years of age was double 
the rate among those aged 16. For both sexes 
about 5 per cent. were unemployed at age 16 
and 10 per cent. at age 17. 

More than 15 per cent. of the boys and 21 
per cent. of the girls had not had any employ- 
ment. Among those who had been in employ- 
ment 67 per cent. of the boys and nearly 50 
per cent. of the girls had been unemployed for 
not more than one month between leaving school 
and obtaining their first job. In the ease of 
both boys and girls 47 per cent. had been unem- 
ployed for not more than one month since their 
last job, and 65 per cent. of the boys and 70 
per cent. of the girls had been unemployed for 


not more than two months. Only 1 per cent. 
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of the boys and less than 2 per cent. of the 
girls had been unemployed for 12 months or 
more since their last job. 

A special point in the investigation was the 
effect on employment of reaching the insurance 
age. Jobs lost within three months, either way, 
of the sixteenth birthday were specially indi- 
eated. “In these cases (the report says) ‘too old’ 
accounted among boys for a high proportion of 
jobs left; 21 per cent. of the jobs lost within 
three months before or after the sixteenth birth- 
day were lost on this ground, as compared with 
21 per cent. due to trade depression and 16 per 
cent. left on ‘own accord.’ It is of interest to 
note that among boys the percentage of such 
jobs which were left on account of the worker 
being ‘too old’ was 9 per cent. in progressive 
employments other than apprenticeship, ete.; 35 
per cent. in non-progressive employments, and 
6 per cent. in casual or seasonal employment. 
Among girls only 4 per cent. of the jobs lost 
within three months before or after the sixteenth 
birthday were lost because the applicant was 
‘too old.’ ” 


ENROLMENT IN AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

ACCORDING to a statement issued by the Office 
of Education enrolment in American high 
schools increased 99.9 per cent. between 1920 
and 1930. 

The percentage of children 5 to 17 years of 
age enrolled in the public schools rose from 
77.8 per cent. in 1920 to 81.3 per cent. in 1930. 

The schools are not only attracting a greater 
percentage of children of school age to their 
doors, but they are keeping a greater percentage 
in daily attendance. Of every 100 children en- 
rolled in 1920 only 75 were in daily attendance. 
In 1930 there were 83 of every 100 attending 
daily. While high-school enrolment was in- 
creasing nearly 100 per cent. during the decade 
elementary school enrolment was increasing only 
10 per cent. 

The increase in enrolment in first grade, how- 
ever, was only 3.9 per cent. The decrease in the 
birth-rate means that the decade 1930 to 1940 
will probably find the elementary school enrol- 
ment stationary or decreasing. The nation as a 
whole apparently will not have to build more 
and more elementary school buildings to house 
an ever-increasing demand, but will need only to 
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finance replacements of old buildings. The only 
exception to this prospect will be communities 
which are growing by the addition of new fami- 
lies taking up residence. 

Only 10,176 more elementary children en- 
rolled in 1930 than enrolled in 1928. During 
this same two-year period, however, high-school 
enrolment jumped nearly half a million. 

The average child in United States public 
schools received 10.8 days more instruction in 
1930 than did a child in 1920. 

The average length of the school term is 172 
days. Reports reaching the Office of Eduea- 
tion, however, indicate that many schools have 
eut their term lengths due to the depression. 

States in which the school term was length- 
ened 20 or more days are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. Kentucky heads the list with an in- 
erease of 42 days or two school months within 
the decade. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
DEPRESSION 

A Group of the largest public libraries in this 
country have had their book appropriations re- 
duced by about 18 per cent. from 1930. The 
libraries of less than 10,000 volumes are spend- 
ing about 12 per cent. less for books, while 
those from 10,000-50,000 and from 50,000-100,- 
000 are spending about 15 per cent. less. The 
group from 100,000-200,000 have reduced book 
budgets by almost 17 per cent. These figures 
are published in the October issue of The Li- 
brary Quarterly from data compiled by Douglas 
Waples, Leon Carnovsky and William M. Ran- 
dall, of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. 

In spite of such reductions, the investigation 
shows that libraries are circulating many more 
books in 1932 than they did two years ago. 
The smallest libraries, for example, have in- 
creased their circulation of adult non-fiction 
81.5 per cent., and the largest libraries report 
an inerease of 36.2 per cent. This greatly in- 
creased demand for library services makes any 
reduction in appropriation sharper than ap- 
pears on the surface. Whereas most public 
agencies have been able to trim their activities 
to fit reduced income, the library has been 
ealled upon to shoulder new responsibilities 
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which have been initiated by the depression 
itself. This has meant not only reductions in 
book budgets, but in salaries, binding, building 
maintenance and special services. 

“The present crisis obliges the public library 
not merely to justify its expenses for service, 
but even the service itself,” in the opinion of 
Mr. Waples. “Two years ago neither the ser- 
vices nor its cost received such close scrutiny, 
because both were taken for granted. But now, 
library officials will be forced, as never before 
in this country, to rest their claims for appro- 
priations, not upon sentimental appeals, but 
upon the sort of evidence that city officials ob- 
tain from other departments. Library develop- 
ment may easily receive a permanent setback if, 
when called to account, the profession ean not 
demonstrate, specifically and convincingly, the 
nature and scope of its service.” 


THE 1932 BUDGET FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

RepucepD funds for salaries, suspended build- 
ing programs, curtailment of activities not ab- 
solutely essential, these are the response of 
higher education to the challenge of the present 
economie condition, according to reports to the 
Federal Office of Education. 

“Keonomie Outlook in Higher Edueation for 
1932-33,” just released, shows that while ocea- 
sional institutions have suffered decreases in in- 
come totaling more than 50 per cent., the aver- 
age decrease for 200 public and private institu- 
tions is 5 to 7 per cent. 

Very little change is expected in the general 
level of tuition rates and fees per student. Some 
few schools expect to increase these charges; 
still fewer will cut them. No change in tuition 
rates is planned by any of the normal schools, 
nor by more than about 10 per cent. of the in- 
stitutions of higher education in the group re- 
porting. 

Several institutions report that their building 
program is to be reduced or entirely suspended 
for the year. Others expect to make great re- 
ductions in their extension and correspondence 
work, or will eliminate them entirely. In other 


schools appropriations for scientifie research 
are reduced or dispensed with. 

The total decrease in teaching staff reported 
by the schools is approximately 300. If this re- 
duction in staff holds for all universities and 
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colleges in the country, it means that about 
1,500 fewer professors will be employed this 
year than last. Where salaries have been re- 
duced, deans and professors will, as a rule, take 
heavier cuts than associate professors and other 
staff members of lesser grade, although in some 
schools the salary cut will fall on lower ranking 
teachers. It appears that salaries will be re- 
duced most sharply by institutions supported by 
private foundations. 

In many instances savings will be effected by 
filling vacancies at reduced rankings—in other 
words, at reduced salaries. The number of pro- 
fessors and assistant professors is to be reduced 
and the number of instructors increased. 

This report is the first of three to be assem- 
bled by the Office of Education in order to sup- 
ply up-to-date information on the effect of the 
economic situation on higher education, city 
publie schools, and rural public schools. Infor- 
mation is now being gathered in the last two 
fields which will show how the emergency has 
affected service and what school boards and su- 
perintendents are doing to meet the situation. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

“H}XPERIMENTATION in Higher Education” will 
be the theme of the twelfth meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York, which will be held on October 20 
in Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building at Albany. Brother Cornelius, former 
president of Manhattan College and president 
of the association, will preside. At the morning 
session Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director of the 
{dueational Research Division of the Depart- 
ment, will present findings and conclusions of 
the college entrance inquiry. The discussion will 
be opened by Dr. Henry T. Moore, president of 
Skidmore College. An address on “Liberalizing 
the Liberal Arts College,” by Dr. Constance 
Warren, president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
will follow, with the discussion opened by Dr. 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton Col- 
lege. The Rev. Charles J. Deane, dean of Ford- 
ham College, will speak on “Measurement of 
College Achievement.” The discussion of his 
address will be opened by Dr. Julian Park, dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The afternoon session will 
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be opened with an address by Dr. Carl C. Lee- 
brick, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Syra- 
cuse University, on “The Tutor-Adviser System 
at Syracuse University.” The discussion will be 
opened by Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, director 
of the Graduate School of Education at Cornell 
University. “The Guidance and Personnel Pro- 
gram at the University of Rochester” will be the 
subject of an address by Dr. Isabel K. Wallace, 
vocational counselor for women, University of 
Rochester. Her paper will be discussed by Dr. 
A. R. Brubacher, president of the New York 
State College for Teachers. Reports of stand- 
ing committees and the election of officers will 
conclude the session. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Hucu P. Baker, dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, was 
elected on October 7 to the presidency of Massa- 
chusetts State College at Amherst. He succeeds 
Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, who was called in 
June, 1927, from the directorship of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva and of the Cornell University Experi- 
ment Station at Ithaca, and now retires to a 
professorship owing to continued ill health. 

Dr. Baker’s election was announced by George 
H. Ellis, of West Newton, vice-chairman of the 
college’s board of trustees and chairman of the 
committee appointed by the trustees to select 
Dr. Thatcher’s successor. The election concluded 
a six-months’ search for a successor to Dr. 
Thatcher, during which time a score or more 
names were under serious consideration. Dr. 
Baker will be the eleventh president of Massa- 
chusetts State. It is expected that he will 
assume his new office about February 1. 

According to a statement in the Boston 
Transcript, Dr. Baker, who was born at St. 
Croix Falls, Wis., in 1878, holds degrees from 
three institutions: Bachelor of Science, Mich- 
igan State, 1901; Master of Forestry, Yale, 
1904; Doetor of Economics, University of 
Munich, 1910. He began his career as a for- 
ester doing field research work in the United 
States Forest Service and, after receiving his 
degree at Yale, organized the forestry courses 
at Iowa State College. In 1907 Dr. Baker went 
to Pennsylvania State College, where he planned 
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and administered that well-known forestry 
school until 1912, when he was ealled to Syra- 
cuse University and laid the foundations of the 
New York State College of Forestry, the largest 
educational institution of its kind. He also estab- 
lished the New York State Ranger School, which 
is under the supervision of the college and is 
located in the Adirondacks on Cranberry Lake. 

In 1920 Dean Baker resigned as dean to be- 
come executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, which he virtually re- 
organized by adding many new departments to 
the association. In 1928 he organized and be- 
came manager of the Trade Associations De- 
partment of the United States Chamber of Com- 
He also served as staff member on the 
committee of the chamber which conducted the 
first business survey conference. 

Dr. Baker was reappointed dean of the New 
York State College of Forestry in 1930, suc- 
ceeding the late Dean Franklin Moon. He is 
author of many publications on forestry and a 
national and state leader in forest conservation. 
Ray Stannard Baker, the author, whose home 
is in Amherst, is his brother. 


merce. 


THE GREATER UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

AT a meeting of the executive committee of 
the University of North Carolina on September 
28, Dr. Frank P. Graham, present president of 
the university, was unanimously recommended 
for election by the full board as the first presi- 
dent of the Greater University. The full board 
is called to meet in Raleigh on November 14. 
After discussion it was decided to postpone the 
election of a comptroller, whom the executive 
committee had been empowered to name, until 
after the election of the president. At that 
time, too, the board will consider the election of 
the three vice-presidents to head the three units 
of the Greater University. 

In addition the trustees recommended that for 
all three units there should be named a director 
of summer schools, a director of extension, and 
a director of graduate studies and research. It 
was decided to discontinue, beginning in 1933, 
the training of elementary school teachers at 
Chapel Hill, this work being transferred to 
Greensboro, and the training of librarians at 
Greensboro, this to be transferred to Chapel 
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Hill. A further decision was that no new stu- 
dents should be admitted after the year 1933-34 
to the School of Business of State College. 

The trustees voted to study further the report 
of the survey committee and, after such other 
independent investigations and studies as they 
deem advisable, to make from time to time 
further steps in consolidation as seem for the 
best interest of the university and the state. 

The general plan of reorganization provides 
that a university system composed of three 
branches, the branch at Greensboro to contain a 
junior college, a senior college, and units of the 
summer school and extension division, while the 
branch at Raleigh would be composed only of a 
junior college. At Chapel Hill, under this plan, 
would be located a junior college, senior college 
and schools of Engineering, Commerce, Public 
Welfare, Graduate Studies, Agriculture and 
Forestry, Industries, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Graduate Library Science, Fine Arts, Home 
Economies and units of the Summer School and 
{xtension Division. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED 

STUDY AT PRINCETON 

A MEETING of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, founded by Mr. 
Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld, with 
Dr. Abraham Flexner as director, was held on 
October 10. Mr. Alanson B. Houghton pre- 
sided. It has been decided to locate the insti- 
tution in the vicinity of Princeton, New Jersey, 
and to begin active work in the autumn of 1933. 
The institute will consist of a series of schools, 
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the first of which will be the School of Mathe- 
maties, the second, it is hoped, a School of Eco- 
nomics and History. Appointments were made 
as follows: 


Professor Albert Einstein, of Berlin, was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematical or theoretical 
physics. Professor Einstein will go to Princeton 
in the autumn of 1933 and will be in residence at 
the institute annually from October 1 to April 15. 

Professor Oswald Veblen, until now professor 
of mathematics at Princeton University, was also 
appointed a professor in the School of Mathe- 
matics. Professor Veblen’s connection with the 
institute began October 1,- 1932. 

Dr. Walter Mayer, of Berlin, was made associate 
in mathematics, and Dr. J. L. Vanderslice was ap- 
pointed assistant to Professor Veblen. 


Through the courtesy of the authorities of 
Princeton University the mathematical group 
will be temporarily accommodated in the new 
Fine Hall, which is peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of an institute. On the other hand, 
the institute will be in every respect a separate 
organization and, while it will cultivate eoopera- 
tive and friendly relations with members of the 
Princeton faculty, it is hoped that equally cor- 
dial relations may be established with all sim- 
ilar groups throughout the country. 

No definite site has yet been selected, nor have 
any steps been taken in respect to buildings. 
The students admitted will be few in number 
and will be limited to persons who give promise 
of unusual development in their respective 
subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue REVEREND Canon H. J. Copy was in- 
stalled as president: of the University of Toronto 
at ceremonies held on October 14 and 15. 


Dr. STaNLEY Kine will be installed as the 
eleventh president of Amherst College on No- 
vember 11. The presentation of the insignia 
of the presidency will be made by George A. 
Plimpton, of Ginn and Company, president of 
the Amherst Corporation. Dr. King was elected 
last April to succeed President Arthur S. Pease, 
who had resigned to accept a professorship at 
Harvard University. 


At the request of Dr. Raymond Walters, who 
has taken up his work as president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the university board of 
directors has decided that there will be no elab- 
orate academic ceremonies of installation or 
gathering of representatives from other institu- 
tions. 

Dr. JosepH H. Appie, president of Hood 
College, at Frederick, Maryland, will celebrate 
his fortieth anniversary as head of the institu- 
tion next spring. 


Art the University of North Carolina, Dr. W. 
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Cc. Jackson, formerly vice-president of the 
North Carolina College for Women, has been 
appointed head of the enlarged School of Public 
Administration, and Professor Harry N. Jenks 
succeeds Thorndike Saville as professor of hy- 
draulie and sanitary engineering. 

RaLtpH H. WHEELER, professor in the exten- 
sion service of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University since 1917, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. The office is a new 
one, planned to bring about a greater economy 
and efficiency in the supervision of the business 
offices of the State Colleges of Agriculture, 
Home Economies and Veterinary Medicine, the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, and the University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Earu A, FLANSBURGH, assistant county leader 
in the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University for the past eleven years, has 
been appointed county agent leader to succeed 
Lloyd R. Simons, who has been appointed di- 
rector of extension. 


Dr. Lorron V. BurGe has been appointed 
director of the Bloomfield Hills School at 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Dr. Burge also 
will be on the faculty of the University of De- 
troit as professor of education. 


JERE ABBOT, associate director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, has been appointed 
director of the Smith College Museum of Art, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, succeeding Alfred 
Vance Churchill, who retires and will devote the 
coming year to writing. 

Dr. Frep W. Morrison has become director 
of the state organization for distributing Nortth 
Carolina’s part of the $300,000,000 federal re- 
lief funds. Dr. Morrison is secretary of the 
State Tax Commission and was previously sec- 
retary of the State Educational Commission, 
school principal and superintendent in New 
Bern and Chapel Hill and professor of educa- 
tion at the North Carolina College for Women. 


M. D. Couurns, of Fairburn, Georgia, was 
nominated state school superintendent at the 
primary on September 14. Mr. Collins has been 
superintendent of the schools of Campbell 
. County. 


NEw superintendents of schools have been re- 
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ported in the following New York State cities 
and villages: Albany, Austin R. Coulson; Cort- 
land, L. T. Wileox; Hempstead, William A. 
Gore; Jamestown, George A. Persell; Lacka- 
wanna, Berechmans J. Boland; North Tarry- 
town, Ernest E. Oertel; Port Chester, S. O. 
Rorem; Scarsdale, Vernon G. Smith, acting. 


Miss May Kennepy, formerly director of the 
State Psychiatric School of the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed director of peda- 
gogy in the School of Nursing in the New York 
Hospital, and Miss Harriet Frost, recently in 
charge of public health at the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, will be associate director 
of the School of Nursing and director of public 
health. The school has now sixty faculty mem- 
bers and instructors. In addition thirteen mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Cornell University 
Medical College will help in the instruction of 
the nurses. 


Dr. Witu1AM Z. Ripuey, professor of political 
economy at Harvard University, is reported to 
be seriously ill in Holland. 


Dr. James Harvey Rosinson, professor of 
history at Columbia University from 1895 to 
1919, has been elected a member of the council 
of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 


Proressor LyMAn C. NEWELL, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been elected chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society for 1932-33. He succeeds 
Professor John N. Swan, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry in the University of Missis- 
sippi. Other officers chosen by the division are: 
Vice-chairman, Louis W. Mattern, instructor in 
chemistry, McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Professor R. A. 
Baker, College of the City of New York; 
Treasurer, Virginia Bartow, instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Dr. Heten Kener and her teacher, Mrs. 
Anne -Macy, who recently returned to London 
after visiting Scotland, were presented with 
diplomas making them honorary fellows of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. The presen- 
tation was made by W. F. Anderson, president 
of the institute, and Dr. Gillivray, secretary of 
the Scottish Board of Examiners. The presen- 
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tation cited Miss Keller’s “signal service in the 
eause of education by showing that outward 
reaching of the mind for knowledge, joined to 
an indomitable will, was able to triumph over 
almost the utmost limits of sense disabilities.” 
Mrs. Macy’s citation said “she rendered signal 
service to the cause of education by helping to 
liberate the imprisoned spirit of her pupil, 
Helen Adams Keller,’ and that her achieve- 
ment demanded “devotion, patience and resource 
without parallel.” 

I. N. Pueups Stokes, architect, has been pre- 
sented with the first gold medal awarded by the 
New York Historical Society “for achievement 
in history” in recognition of his volume, “The 
Iconography of Manhattan Island,” published a 
few years ago. 

Witeur H. Siepert, research professor of 
history at the Ohio State University, has been 
made an honorary vice-president of the United 
Empire Loyalist Association of Canada in recog- 
nition of his numerous publications concerning 
the Loyalisis during the American revolution. 
At the bicentenary celebration of Washington’s 
birth, to be held at Albany, New York, late in 
October under the auspices of New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Siebert will speak on “Gen- 
eral Washington and the Loyalists.” 


Professor JAMES THOMSON SHOTWELL, of 
Columbia University, has been appointed a 
member of the League of Nations Commission 
on Intellectual Cooperation. 

ProFressor FraNK A. Marcu, who took a mas- 
ter’s degree in sanitary engineering at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina last year, has returned 
to the Near East, where, under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, he is to be business 
manager and sanitary engineer for the Ameri- 
can Near East Foundation, in charge of a pro- 
gram of rural instruction and disease preven- 
tion in Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria 
and Palestine. 

Dr. Garry CLEVELAND Myers, head of the de- 
partment of parent education at Western Re- 
serve University, has become editor-in-chief of 
the Junior Home for Parent and Child, succeed- 
ing the late M. V. O’Shea. Dr. Myers also 
writes a syndicated column, “The Parent Prob- 
lem,” which appears daily in about a hundred 
newspapers throughout the country. 
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J. Monroe Hew tert, architect and mural 
painter, who recently was elected director of the 
American Academy in Rome, sailed for Italy on 
September 20 to take up his new work. 


ProressoR WALTER F. Witucox, of Cornell 
University, has sailed for Geneva, Switzerland, 
to attend a conference of migration statisticians 
called by the International Labor Organization, 
which opened on October 3. Before he sailed, 
Professor Willcox conferred with officials of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


JAMES A. FarrELL, formerly president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will conduct a 
special seminar in foreign trade at Georgetown 
University this year. 

THE annual Frank Metcalfe Memorial Lee- 
ture has been given by Sir Michael Sadler at 
Rugby on September 23 on the subject, “Is a 
Change Coming in Education?” 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities will be held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, on November 3 and 4. The 
host institution is Washington University. 


Tue International House at Chicago, for the 
erection and endowment of which John D. 
Rockefeller provided a fund of $3,000,000, was 
dedicated on October 5. The building is near 
the University of Chicago, but is open to stu- 
dents of all Chicago institutions of higher learn- 
ing and is connected by good transportation 
with most of them. At present about forty per 
cent. of the residents in the house are Americans. 


Myron Taytor Hau, the new home of the 
Cornell University Law School, will be dedicated 
on October 15, with Myron C. Taylor, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, presenting the keys to Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, president of Cornell University. 
Among those who were invited to attend the 
dedication are the justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, judges of many of the higher 
state courts of the country, deans of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, and the 
alumni of the Law School. An address of wel- 
come by Dean Charles K. Burdick precedes the 
presentation of the keys. The principal dedi- 
eatory address is by Cuthbert W. Pound, ’87, 
chief judge of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, on “A Modern University Law School.” 
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A former chief judge of the Court of Appeals, 
Frank H. Hiscock, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the university, will preside. Mr. 
Taylor, a graduate of Cornell in ’94, gave $1,- 
500,000 for the building. 

HarKNESS Liprary, officially known as South 
Hall, of Columbia University, was dedicated on 
October 3. The library building, erected at a 
cost of $3,500,000 through a bequest of the late 
Edward S. Harkness, will be completed in May, 
1934. 


YALE UNIversItTy dedicated on October 3 the 
Sterling Divinity Quadrangle, built at a cost of 
$2,500,000 with funds from the estate left to the 
university by John W. Sterling, the New York 
corporation lawyer. Dr. James Rowland An- 
gell, president of the university, and Professor 
Luther A. Weigle, dean of the Divinity School, 
delivered the dedicatory addresses at services 
held in the New Marquand chapel of the 
quadrangle. 






CuaRK MEmorIAL HAtt, the new home of the 
University of Virginia Law School, was dedi- 
cated on October 5 with exercises held in con- 
nection with the annual university convocation. 
President Francis P. Gaines, of Washington and 
Lee University, delivered the chief address. 
Clark Memorial Hall was made possible by a 
gift of $350,000 from William Andrews Clark, 
of Butte, Montana, and Los Angeles, a graduate 
of the law class of 1899. It is a memorial to 
his wife. Judge Sydney Sanner, formerly a 
justice of the Montana Supreme Court and a 
friend of Mr. Clark, presented the building on 
behalf of its donor. 


To mark the formal opening of the new 
George R. Thorne Hall at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on October 17, invitations have been 
sent to two hundred colleges and universities in- 
viting them to participate in the national polit- 
ical forum for university men and women. The 
principal speakers will be Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie, of Maryland, who will present the pro- 
gram of the Democratic party, and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, who will 
speak for the Republican party. The addresses 
of Governor Ritchie and Secretary Wilbur will 
be broadcast nationally. Preceding the forum, 
Hallett W. Thorne, of Chicago, will present the 
new Thorne Hall to the university. In 1924, 
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his grandmother, Mrs. George R. Thorne, a sister 
of Mrs. A. Montgomery Ward, gave the univer- 
sity $250,000 for an assembly hall on the Mce- 
Kinlock campus as a memorial to her husband, 
who was a business partner of Montgomery 
Ward for more than forty years. Arthur An- 
dersen, president of the board of trustees, will 
accept the building in behalf of the university. 
President Scott will make a brief dedicatory 
address. 


Famity Relationships in Edueation for 
Family Life and Parenthood is the subject of 
the Third Biennial Conference of the National 
Council of Parent Education to be held at 
French Lick Springs, French Lick, Indiana, on 
November 11 and 12. In addition to three plat- 
form sessions, two luncheon periods will be 
given over to informal professional conferences, 
and there will be two meetings cach of seven 
discussion groups for the following classes of 
family and parent education workers: teacher- 
leaders of adult study groups, teachers of ado- 
leseents, counselors and interviewers of parents, 
editors and writers for parents and young peo- 
ple, teachers of family relationships and par- 
ent education in teacher training, organizers 
and supervisors of parent education programs 
and trainers of parent education workers. 


A CONFERENCE of college registrars, recorders 
and directors of admission will be held in the 
New York State Edueation Building, Albany, 
New York, on November 5, upon the invitation 
of the State Education Department. A com- 
mittee of registrars consisting of Edward J. 
Grant, Columbia University, chairman; H. G, 
Arnsdorf, New York University; Eugene F. 
Bradford, Cornell University; Emma E. Deters, 
University of Buffalo, and John J. O’Connor, 
Fordham University, is arranging a program. 
Edward J. Grant, of Columbia University, will 
preside. It is expected that many problems of 
interest to all such college officers will be dis- 
cussed, including means for safeguarding college 
records and credentials, transfer of credits from 
one institution to another, relations with the 
Edueation Department and the keeping of 
records. 

Dean GitBertT W. Mean, of Birmingham- 
Southern College, has been invited to represent 
the field of collegiate education on the program 
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of Alumni College Week at Allegheny College, 
from October 17 to 22. Dean Mead is an Alle- 
gheny alumnus of the class of 1911. Other 
speakers will inelude Mr. 
Charles Hansen, former prosecutor of the City 
of Chicago; the Honorable A. W. Robertson, 
06, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electrie Manufacturing Company, 
and chairman of the Allegheny Board of Trus- 
tees, and Miss Ida M. Tarbell, ’80, author and 
publicist. 


during the week 


Tue Association for Personality Training an- 
nounces a series of six lecture discussions on 
“Current Human Problems: Some Suggested 
Solutions,” to be given at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, beginning on Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, at 8:30 o’clock, when Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
president of the association, will speak on “Per- 
sonality Problems Born of the Depression.” All 
the lectures, other than the opening one, will be 
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given on Monday evenings, at 8:30 o’clock. 
Mr. Elmer Rice will speak on October 31 on 
“The Relation of Fear to Social Problems.” 
Dr. Burdette G. Lewis, on Monday, November 
14, will discuss “Personality and the Offender: 
The Proposed Superior Sentencing Court.” 
Mr. Henry Bruere’s subject on Monday, Novem- 
ber 28, is to be “Incidents of Economie Read- 
justment Affecting Personal Status.” Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne, past president of the Association 
for Personality Training, will speak on “Chang- 
ing Conceptions of Character,” on December 5. 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman will give the final 
lecture of the series on December 12. His sub- 
ject will be “Social Change and Personality 
Adjustment.” Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Dr. 
Emily T. Burr, Mr. Karl D. Hesley, Colonel 
Robert I. Rees, Dr. Robert T. Hill and Mr. 
Ordway Tead will be the presiding chairmen at 
the lecture discussions. Mr. Frederick P. Pitzer 
is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


DISCUSSION 


THE DOCTORATE AND THE 
DEPRESSION 


As the depression advances, the number of 
young scientists holding doctors’ degrees, but no 
jobs, seems to increase. Indeed, the unfortunate 
situation had already progressed so far by the 
time of the meeting of the Affiliated Societies, 
in Philadelphia, last spring, as to receive semi- 
official notice. At that time, I understand, it 
was suggested that since achieved doctorates 
seemed to be so much more numerous than 
available university positions, the most sensible 
thing would be to reduce the number of em- 
bryonic doctors by decreasing the number of 
graduate students in various university scientific 
departments. This, it was suggested, could be 
accomplished by removing some of the induce- 
ments for graduate study, such as fellowships 
and other stipends, which now exist. 

One of the ways of eventually approaching a 
1:1 ratio of holders of doctorates to jobs is 
certainly to provide for a reduction in the num- 
ber of doctors. It seems to me, however, that 


this is about the worst way of achieving the 
desired ratio. 

This method is predicated, of course, upon 
the job-taboos which have surrounded the doc- 
torate thus far; taboos which have come to us 
from the State degrees given by various Euro- 
pean countries. Such degrees carry with them, 
almost a priori, a job in one of the national uni- 
versities. For this reason, France has been very 
loath to give State degrees to foreigners, and 
has rather reserved for them a university doc- 
torate which carries with it a pat on the back, 
but little moral and no actual responsibility. 

In the United States we have come to frown 
upon university departments, and especially 
heads of departments, who permitted holders of 
doctors’ degrees from their laboratories to be 
without jobs. Relative lack of ability on the 
part of the holder of the degree was little excuse 
for the departmental head, who should have 
recognized it sooner. Only moral turpitude on 
the part of the former graduate student washed 
his professor’s hands from the stains of unmet 
responsibility. 
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The responsibility was doubly difficult for the 
professor who permitted the degree to be 
granted, for he must find the grantee a job in 
a college, university, medical school or research 
laboratory. Woe to the man who suggested a 
secondary school position; his graduate students 
would flee as from a tear-gas barrage. 

All this was bearable as long as the jobs, in 
“higher institutions of learning,” held out. But 
all has changed. Doctors increase in number, 
while jobs decrease. To meet this situation, we 
are asked to prepare to decrease the number of 
doctors. 

What is the purpose of a doctorate, and why 
should one work to obtain it? If its primary 
purpose is to give a man a ticket to a position 
in a university or in a research laboratory, we 
had better abolish the degree, and thus escape 
from the “shi-shi” connected with it. 

Whatever the purpose of the doctorate, and 
the work pertaining to its attainment, may be, 
it is obvious that the end of both the degree and 
the process of obtaining it should be to prepare 
people to play more adequately a useful part 
in the intellectual development of the race. If 
the degree carries with it a certain social dis- 
tinction, there is no harm done, provided that 
the rider is recognized as a hitch hiker and not 
the owner of the car. 

I propose that the number of graduate stu- 
dents in the natural and exact sciences be main- 
tained or increased according to the promise, 
ability and inclinations of students available, 
and that fellowships and other stipends for 
graduate study be reduced only when reduction 
of income from funds and other sources, sup- 
porting such fellowships, makes reduction abso- 
lutely essential. 

I propose that, in order to place all present 
holders of doctorates and the ever-increasing 
number of doctors which may be expected in the 
natural course of events, taboos be removed 
from secondary school positions. Not only will 
this action provide more than an adequate num- 
ber of jobs for years to come, but it may be 
expected to bring with it many other advantages, 
such as better teachers in secondary schools, 
better prepared students and a larger enrolment 
in the army of research workers. 

At the same time, it is my contention that the 
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placing of doctors in the larger secondary 
schools would not put an unbearable situation 
upon the doctors. It is obvious from the num- 
ber of contented college professors that many 
doctors enjoy teaching. Salaries in many large 
secondary schools compare favorably with those 
in colleges and small universities. The opportu- 
nities for carrying on research in large high 
schools and certain private schools are the equal 
of, or superior to, those in many colleges, and 
it should be possible to obtain student assistants 
in the former schools as well as in the latter. 
As for the doctor’s intellectual and social life, 
that is usually what he himself makes it, and 
could be developed under the suggested change 
to an even greater degree than is possible in a 
small college, located in a small town. 

In short, there seems to be no adequate reason 
why the taboo should not be removed. Any 
present discrimination against secondary school 
teachers in intellectual-social life is made by 
fair-minded persons only against the individual 
rather than against the job. There are many 
examples of secondary school teachers who were 
creative and productive by nature, and have been 
unchanged by secondary school connections. 

The objection may be offered that even if the 
taboo is removed, and young doctors are willing 
to take positions in secondary schools, still see- 
ondary school appointments are so much in the 
hands of university departments of education 
that the young doctors will not be given posi- 
tions unless they have taken a certain amount of 
work in education. Courses in education may 
or may not be of considerable help. It seems 
obvious, however, without ealling Socrates and 
others to witness, that natural ability and intel- 
lectual inspiration are more important for suc- 
cessful teaching than are courses in education. 
Consequently, if some departments of education 
should stand in the way of putting the best 
material available into teaching positions, the 
apparent thing to do is to curtail the activities 
of those departments. It is not only better, but 
pleasanter, to be governed by reason rather than 
by rule. 

It is high time that we should east overboard 
the notion that nice, “dumb” girls, who do not 
wish to be secretaries or stenographers, and are 
as yet unasked by a “suitable” young man, are 
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God’s gift to the high-school-teaching profession. 
The biological laboratories at Woods Hole and 
at Cold Spring Harbor have had to refuse ad- 
mission to such uninspired persons, who wish 
further training in order that they may be 
“qualified” for increased salaries, but whose 
capacity and value in playing a useful part in 
the intellectual development of the race remain 
unchanged. 

Let the field be invaded by more men and 
women of capacity and attainment suitable to 
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lead and inspire their students. To this end, 
may worth-while candidates for doctors’ degrees 
increase. 

And, incidentally, while the market is so full 
of young doctors of promise, let the administra- 
tors and governing boards of small colleges look 
at their present faculties, and see if changes and 
replacements are not in order. 

ReGinaLp G. Harris 

THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

CoLp SPRING HARBOR 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COLLEGES AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 

AMERICAN Education Week, sponsored jointly 
by the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Education Association, 
is observed each year during the week in which 
Armistice Day falls, the dates this year being 
November 7 to 13. 

An effective public relations program essential 
to the college and university: The recent eco- 
nomie crisis makes an effective public relations 
program more indispensable to institutions of 
higher learning than ever before. It has encour- 
aged institutions which had previously neglected 
this phase of their work to develop permanent 
programs of interpretation as rapidly as pos- 
sible and even to place such work ahead of many 
other activities which had previously been con- 
sidered more important. 

Another factor which has entered the situation 
is the fact that other groups, with less funda- 
mentally important services than the schools, 
have organized powerful public relations pro- 
grams to campaign for public funds. If public 
education is to hold its own against such com- 
petition it must keep the public informed about 
its relative indispensability to public welfare. 

American Education Week and the public 
relations program: In connection with increased 
emphasis on public relations many colleges and 
universities are each year making American 
Education Week an integral and important part 
of their interpretation programs. This week 
may well serve as the key period of such pro- 
grams. If the institutions of higher learning 
and the public schools both observe this week 


with well-planned programs it may prove to be 
the turning point of the educational crisis. The 
public will support education if the educators 
prove its worth and make known its needs. In 
a time as critical as the present there must be 
united effort on the part of the entire profession 
if education is to make its needs heard among 
the tumult of shouts for retrenchment and 
blanket appropriation euts. All units of the 
public educational system need to speak in 
unison. American Education Week will proba- 
bly be the best single opportunity for the com- 
bined educational forces of the nation to put 
their case before the people. 

American Education Week themes: The gen- 
eral theme for American Education Week this 
year is “The Schools and the Nation’s Found- 
ers.” The topics for day-by-day observance are: 


Monday, November 7: ‘‘The Homes of the 
Pioneers’? 

Tuesday, November 8: 
Pioneers’’ 

Wednesday, November 9: ‘‘Two Centuries of 
Progress in New World Schools’? 

Thursday, November 10: ‘‘The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity ’’ 

Friday, November 11: ‘‘The Schools and Amer- 
ican Ideals.’’ 

Saturday, November 12: 
Progressive Living’’ 

Sunday, November 13: ‘‘The Schools and the 
Things of the Spirit’’ 


‘*The Schools of the 


‘‘The Schools and 


The above themes were selected as especially 
fitting because of the nation-wide George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration. However, due 
to the critical economie and educational situa- 
tion, these topics are also suggested as themes: 
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‘‘The Emergency in Education’’ 

‘¢How Schools are Meeting the Emergency’’ 

‘‘Needed Educational Legislation’’ 

‘¢The Stabilizing Influence of the Schools’’ 

‘‘How the School Standards are being Main- 
tained for Less Money’’ 

‘*The Cost of the Schools’’ 

‘‘The Economic Value of the Schools’’ 


Special college and university topics: These 
additional topics are suggestive for the Ameri- 
can Education Week programs in institutions of 
higher learning. 


‘‘What the University Does for the Average 
Citizen’’ 

‘‘The Worth of the University to the State’’ 

‘‘What the University Costs the State’’ 

‘‘The Average Cost of the University per Citi- 
zen; per Student Enrolled’’ 

‘‘The Value of University Research to the 
Citizen’’ 

‘‘The Value of the University to Business In- 
terests of the State and Community’’ 

‘‘The History of the University ’’ 

‘‘The High School and the University’’ 


Topics on which to base interpretation pro- 
grams: In developing programs based on the 
themes for American Education Week, as out- 
lined above, the topics listed below may serve 
as helpful suggestions. The term “school” is 
used in the broad sense to include education in 
general. 


(1) The rank of state or community on: 

(a) The proportion of children reached by 
the schools 

(b) The holding power of the schools 

(c) The quality of teaching provided 

(d) The material school environment 

(e) The percentage of illiteracy 

(f) The per capita appropriation for public 
schools 

(g) The total tax burden 

(2) The percentage of state and national income 
spent for schools. 

(3) The percentage of the total tax collections 
spent for schools. 

(4) The relation of school costs to expenditure 
for other needs, and to expenditures for 
luxuries. 

(5) The causes of increase in school costs. 

(6) Comparison of the income of teachers with 
that of other gainfully occupied persons. 
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(7) The increasing requirements for teacher cer- 
tification. 

The increase in enrolment at all school levels. 

What the schools have helped state and com- 
munity to achieve in wealth, income, de- 
crease of illiteracy, health and longevity, 
increase in intellectual pursuits indicated 
by circulation of library books, magazines, 
and newspapers. 

Extent to which teachers have given free 
services and contributed from their own 
meager incomes to the emergency needs of 
childhood. 

The extent to which school revenue income 
has been curtailed and the accompanying 
increase in attendance and added responsi- 
bilities for child welfare. 

The increase of class size. 

The amount and percentage of disbursements 
from state funds for other purposes than 
education. 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
(13) 


Suggestions for observance in colleges and 
universities: (1) Let the president of each col- 
lege and university appoint an able committee 
to prepare plans for American Education Week 
and to earry out the program. In some universi- 
ties the school of education may wish to assume 
the major responsibility. Teachers colleges 
usually spread responsibility and emphasis 
evenly throughout the entire institution. 

(2) Offer to student teachers a course in 
educational interpretation which includes plans 
for effective observance of American Education 
Week. 

(3) Help to inspire leaders in all occupations 
with appreciation for the achievements of the 
American school by teaching the history and 
significance of education in the preparatory de- 
partments of all professional and other voca- 
tional schools. 

(4) Share educational research facilities with 
state departments of education and state teach- 
ers associations engaged in assembling data for 
the interpretation of education. 

(5) Encourage alumni associations to cooper- 
ate with other citizens in forming plans to meet 
the emergency in education in their own com- 
munities. 

(6) Strengthen present provisions for show- 
ing the public the profitable returns from in- 
vestment in higher education. An _ excellent 
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example of publicity of this type is a bulletin 
entitled “One Hundred Million Dollars Per 
Year,” published by the University of Illinois. 
This publication shows graphically and convine- 
ingly the value of research in the university to 
the people of the state of Illinois. 

(7) Eneourage the recognition and observ- 
ance of American Education Week in classes, 
assemblies, student publications and organiza- 
tions, on bulletin boards, by letters to parents 
of students. 

Cooperation with state committees: In a num- 
ber of states the celebration of American Edu- 
cation Week is being planned by a statewide 
committee. By this procedure the observance 
will be given strength and unity. This is espe- 
cially true in states where it seems wise to have 
the program for the week in all the schools deal 
with those statewide issues which vitally affect 
the welfare of public education. A unified state- 
wide program will help the people of the state 
see the issues clearly and to decide to place 
human needs which can not wait before material 
needs which ean be filled later with relatively 
little loss. In some cases the state teachers asso- 
ciation is planning the program. In one case a 
state teachers college has taken on the primary 
responsibility. It is suggested that colleges and 
universities acquaint themselves with what is 
being planned on a statewide basis and assist 
the state committee in every possible manner. 

Cooperation with the public schools in plan- 
ning and observing American Education Week: 
All agencies of public education will in the end 
stand or fall together. If any level of education 
is handicapped or set back all will eventually 
suffer. The interdependence of American edu- 
cational institutions was stressed recently by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, in these words: 


Our financial interests are identical. If the 
schools are cut to pieces this year, the state uni- 
versities will be next year. If the schools are 
crippled now, the colleges will be later, either 
through reductions in their funds or through gross 
defects in the preparation of their students. If 
our work is interdependent the universities can not 
without protest watch a major operation performed 
on the schools which, to judge by its present rate 
and direction, seems more likely to kill the patient 
than to profit him or the community. 
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Colleges and universities may wish to cooper- 
ate with the public schools of the community 
by (1) joining with them in community-wide 
observance of American Education Week; (2) 
appointing professors to work with public-school 
officials in planning the community programs; 
(3) placing the public relations staff tempo- 
rarily at the disposal of the local American 
Education Week committee; (4) furnishing 
speakers for public-school programs. 

American Education Week has come to be 
the most important single occasion in the year’s 
program of educational interpretation. It is a 
time set apart to sharpen the focus of the 
attention of the public upon schools. It is now 
a permanent institution. We celebrate Christ- 
mas because it gave us a great religion. We 
celebrate the Fourth of July because it marks 
the independence of a great nation. We cele- 
brate American Education Week because it 
magnified education as an instrument of indi- 
vidual and social progress. The observance of 
American Education Week is one of the most 
important means of interpreting education to 
the people. It offers an opportunity not only 
to inform the public, but to obtain its partici- 
pation in formulating objectives and evaluating 
the achievements of education. It is a means of 
sharing with all citizens the responsibility of 
maintaining educational opportunity at a high 
standard throughout the nation. 

Helpful material for the celebration of 
American Edueation Week may be secured from 
the Division of Publications of the National 
Education Association at cost prices. The 
Handbook for American Education Week is 
filled with facts about the daily themes and 
about the present educational situation. It con- 
tains specific suggestions for the observance in 
one-room rural schools, in village and town 
schools, in city elementary schools, in high 
schools and in colleges and universities. It also 
makes suggestions for cooperation with news- 
papers, the radio and local organizations. This 
32-page publication sells for only 25 cents. The 
division has also prepared a number of small 
leaflets to send to homes with report ecards, a 
large announcement poster in three colors, and 
a broadside of posters and cartoons for use on 
bulletin boards. Write the Division of Publiea- 
tions, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
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teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 
further information and price lists. 
Lyte W. Asuesy, 
Assistant Director of the Division 
of Publications 
The National Education Association 


CURRICULUM CHANGES AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

THE College of Liberal Arts at Northwestern 
University last spring instituted certain definite 
changes in the work of the last two years. They 
are reported here not because of any revolution- 
ary trend which they may indicate, since they 
are in no sense revolutionary, nor yet because 
any one of the changes is really a novelty, but 
simply that they may be entered in the record 
of what various American colleges are doing 
in the way of curriculum changes. 

A faculty committee of fifteen members was 
selected two years ago to study curriculum prob- 
lems. Throughout these two years this com- 
mittee met at regular weekly gatherings for 
three-hour sessions and, as well, for numerous 
special meetings at irregular times. Subcom- 
mittees on various phases of the work were ap- 
pointed, and several open meetings were held 
with all members of the faculty invited to at- 
tend. During May and June of this year the 
recommendations of this curriculum revision 
committee were presented to the faculty at a 
series of called meetings and were eventually 
adopted. 

The changes recommended were made with 
two objectives in mind—(a) to afford a greater 
consideration to the special interests and eapaci- 
ties of the individual student, and (2) to give 
greater incentive to the student of power to 
progress independently through his own initia- 
tive to greater attainment. 

The important changes may be summarized 
as follows: 


I. In the future two types of degrees are to be 
awarded by the college, an honors degree to stu- 
dents of exceptional merit who have pursued 
particular programs during their junior and 
senior years and a pass degree to students who 
do creditable work according to the usual prac- 
tice. It is hoped that this plan will offer to par- 
ticularly able students the needed incentive to 
work independently, to develop initiative and to 
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employ their full intellectual capacities. The 
names of students earning the two types of de- 
grees will appear separately in the commencement 
program, and, of course, the diplomas will show 
the quality of the degree earned. 

II. Fields of concentration will replace, for all 
students, the former major and two minors re- 
quirement. Each department in the college will 
offer one or more fields of concentration, which 
will consist of a series of related courses grouped 
about a single topic as well as of related courses 
outside of the department of concentration. 
Some of the evils of the former free elective sys- 
tem will be corrected by this requirement that the 
student select one subject to follow thoroughly 
throughout his last two years. Unity of work, 
depth of interest and individual capacity ought 
all to be fostered by this plan. 

III. Each candidate for an honors degree must 
pass a comprehensive examination covering his 
field of concentration, the examination to be 
given at the close of the senior year. This ex- 
amination is planned to test the student’s gen- 
eral and special knowledge in his elected field, 
to show his powers of coordinating information 
and to develop independence of judgment. 

IV. Reading periods before semester examina- 
tions are provided for students in advanced 
courses. At the time of the reading periods, stu- 
dent activities and public lectures will be re- 
stricted in the hope that the student will be 
left free to study, to read widely and independ- 
ently, and to seek conferences with his instructors 
that courses and subjects may be correlated and 
digested. 

V. To meet the interests and problems of the 
honors candidates, a further development of in- 
dependent study work is to be made. Depart- 
ments will now offer two types of this work: 
(a) Actual independent study in which the stu- 
dent is set free, under guidance, to read and 
study on some special problem; and (b) supple- 
mentary study courses designed to correlate and 
extend the student’s knowledge of his field by 
following prescribed reading and laboratory work 
outside of his regular course work but under super- 
vision. The particular value of these types of 
study is the opportunity they will offer the student 
to round out his knowledge of his field outside of 
the courses actually pursued in the classroom. 

VI. Four correlation courses to give unity, se- 
quence and coherence to the work of the college 
as a whole are to be offered. These courses are 
at first to be experimental and open only to a 
limited number of students. The plan calls for 
one course in each of the student’s four years, 
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differing in this regard from the more common 
practice of confining correlation work to a time 
during the first two years when the student really 
has little to correlate and to synthesize. They 
are not thought of at all as introductory to the 
work of the various departments and are in no 
sense “survey” courses. They assume an interest 
on the part of the student in four problems: 
(a) The past heritage of man, social, scientific 
and cultural; (b) the present social environment 
of man, economic, sociological, philosophical, ete. ; 
(c) the nature of the physical world in which the 
student lives; and (d) the logical, esthetic and 
religious conceptions which man has evolved for 
his own guidance. The four courses are as fol- 
lows: Man and the Past; Man and Society; Man 
and the Physical World; Man and the World of 
Ideas. 


Two further innovations brought about by 
the report of the curriculum committee should 
be mentioned here. The first provides that stu- 
dents specially prepared through private study, 
perhaps in history, or through foreign residence, 
perhaps in romance languages, may take “pro- 
ficiency examinations” in any of these required 
subjects and, upon successfully passing such 
examinations, be excused from the requirement 
without credit. The second may appear at first 
glance as only remotely related to wunder- 
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graduate teaching, but it is anticipated that it 
may prove a very worthwhile scheme. Every 
instructor is asked to prepare an outline (not 
a syllabus) of each course he offers, giving in 
some little detail the main problems presented, 
the objectives of the course, the reading re- 
quired of students, the text used and a few 
other such mechanical details. The object is 
not, as at first blush it may appear to be, to 
harass the professors. It is really to make 
available to students, faculty, administrative 
officers and any one concerned a clear summary 
of the work done in every course in the college. 
It is thought that when these reports are made 
available to all, students may elect work more 
intelligently, departments may require courses 
in allied fields with more accuracy, faculty mem- 
bers may secure more adequate impressions of 
what colleagues are actually offering, and, 
though this of course should not be breathed 
aloud to any one, curriculum committee mem- 
bers may discover just how much duplication 
and overlapping there actually is among the 
hundreds of courses offered to students! 
Appison Hipparp, 
Dean 
CoLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


A SOUND-FILM UNIVERSITY 

AN ambitious scheme is being launched by 
Sir Oswald Stoll and Sir James Marchant. It 
is claimed that “the cinema is rapidly becoming 
the chosen and effective medium of this century 
for the expression and synthesis of art and sci- 
ence and all suitable knowledge. Its use for en- 
tertainment purposes will continue and develop, 
but it is now seen to be a potent medium for 
the enrichment of life, for education in its many 
aspects and widest ranges.” For these reasons 
it is proposed to establish “The People’s Cinema 
University.” The cost and revenue, which have 
been estimated on a moderate basis, show that 
such a venture can be made financially success- 
ful, and with two such sponsors, the one noted 
for his organizing capacity and the other for 
his enthusiasm for social advancement, this 
scheme may well be attended with success. It 
is proposed that there should be a central build- 





ing in London with a large hall and a number 
of lecture halls or theatres equipped with the 
latest sound-film installations. Films will be 
shown by experts and lecturers in their re- 
spective departments of knowledge—in science, 
history, travel, industrial processes, languages, 
handicraft, hygiene, physical culture, and so 
forth. The headquarters will act as a center for 
distributing films to schools, colleges, and other 
institutions. It will lend projection apparatus, 
and also provide a fleet of motor cinemas to 
visit outlying villages with a view to populariz- 
ing agriculture and village industries. The 
“oreat hall’ will be furnished with a large 
dome, in which will be installed a fully equipped 
Zeiss “planetarium.” This remarkable instru- 
ment is a complete battery of projection lan- 
terns forming a unit construction some 16 feet 
in height. By its optical systems and mecha- 
nism it can project upon the white inner sur- 
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face of the dome the individual motions and 
images of the sun, moon, planets, stars, star 
clusters, nebulae and the Milky Way, just as 
these are seen on a clear night by the naked 
eye. Further, the motions of the celestial bodies 
are reproduced, and can be varied for any time 
or place. The normal or a rapid motion can be 
shown so that the so-called “Great Year” of 
26,000 years can pass in a few minutes. Nine- 
teen of these instruments have already been 
constructed, and the latest, erected at Chicago 
in 1930, has been visited by over a million peo- 
ple. The whole sound-film university scheme is 
ambitious, and not without its attractions. We 
might be inclined to cavil at the use of the 
term “university” for such an institution, but, 
after all, the meanings of words inevitably un- 
dergo expansions and new connotations with 
each succeeding generation. There is, however, 
one danger in such a scheme—namely, that the 
students of the new cinema university will be 
hearers and watchers rather than doers. True 
training can never be divorced from perform- 
ance, and the laboratory is at least as important 
as the lecture hall, however up-to-date the latter 
may be.—The British Medical Journal. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


THs week witnessed a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of Soviet higher education following the 
reform a month ago of the primary and secon- 
dary school system. 

As in the ease of the lower schools, the 
authorities have come to the realization that 
there are a number of unsatisfactory features 
in the higher educational system, especially 


_poor discipline, interference by student bodies 


with the management and teaching, the lack 
of properly planned courses of study, unduly 
low admission qualifications for students, with 
corresponding defects in graduates, excessive 
specialization, a vicious system of “group work- 
ing” where two or three good students made a 
satisfactory showing for a dozen loafers, and 
incessant interruption of studies by the send- 
ing of students on “campaigns” to farms, fac- 
tories or construction enterprises. 

These evils henceforth will be corrected. The 
teaching staffs have received authority to end 
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student interference. Entrance and annual ex- 
aminations have been ordered, with rigid exami- 
nations for diplomas. The scope of the cur- 
ricula has been broadened and the position and 
salaries of teaching staffs have been materially 
improved. 

The reform is timely because the number of 
high schools has increased fivefold in the last 
three years, the number of “specialists” gradu- 
ated, from 57,000 with high qualifications to 
216,000; those with middle qualifications, from 
55,000 to 288,000, and the total number of stu- 
dents has risen fourfold to 1,500,000 in response 
to the demands of the five-year plan. 

But the quality, it is declared, is often un- 
satisfactory. The so-called highly qualified spe- 
cialists are usually inferior to first-year students 
in American or German universities, while those 
with middle qualifications are little better than 
foreign skilled workers. 

Similar defects are remarked in the “tech- 
nicums” for training skilled workers, many of 
the graduates of which do not merit the word 
skilled or at best have only mastered a single 
function. It is true that in the present state of 
national backwardness half a loaf is better than 
none. Foreign critics who complained that a 
“doctor” in a Soviet village was little more 
qualified than a good trained nurse abroad, met 
the reply, “Yes, but this village never had a 
doctor at all before, much less a nurse.” 

The same applies in industry, where a young 
Soviet engineer may not be much superior to an 
American skilled workman, but at least he is 
eager to learn and willing to take off his coat 
and do the job with his hands in a way that 
technicians of the old school with higher quali- 
fications thought and still think beneath their 
dignity. In agriculture, also, a young man with 
two years’ training in a provincial agricultural 
college is a shining light compared with peasant 
advocates of methods of farming that are liter- 
ally medieval in ignorance and inefficiency. 

As regards agriculture the central committee 
of the Communist party has just announced the 
formation of seven “communistie agricultural 
universities,” two in the Ukraine, two in Ka- 
zakstan and one each in North Caucasus, the 
central Volga region and at Tambof, in the 
Black Earth region, with a total number of 
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12,000 students to be selected from the best 
youth who are in the state and collective farms 
—ineluding non-Communists—and in the Com- 
munist party and the Communist youth organi- 
zation, all of whom are to receive 250 rubles 
monthly for living allowance. 

The curriculum, which will include 20 per 
cent. practical work on farms, will be divided 
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into two sections—a two-year course for future 
managers of tractor stations, and a three-year 
course in general agriculture, with special em- 
phasis on Leninist principles. It is thus hoped 
to remedy in a few years the confusion and mis- 
management, which are the greatest handicap to 
the collectivization system to-day.—W ALTER 
Duranty in The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE MOBILITY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

In the best interest of publie schools should 
there be a frequent turnover of school adminis- 
trative heads? For just how long a time is it 
desirable to retain the same superintendent or 
principal? These are vital professional ques- 
tions for those who are interested in attaining 
the highest degree of efficiency for public edu- 
cation. They are vital personal questions for 
the superintendent and principal. 

In this paper the problem will be considered 
from the standpoint of the employing school 
boards. This discussion may be appropriately 
introduced by summarizing the results of a very 
careful survey of the conditions in West Vir- 
ginia from the beginning of its school history, 
1863, up to the school year 1931-32.1 

Table I summarizes the results of this study. 
The data for the period between 1905 and 1932 
include only the aggregate number of years and 
the total number of complete administrations, 
which make it possible to determine the exact 
arithmetical mean of tenure; but since the num- 
ber of administrations for one, two, three, ete., 
years was not recorded in the tabulation of data, 
the median for the period from 1905 up to the 
beginning of the present administrations was 
not obtained. 

We may further present briefly the results of 
this study by the following summary of some 
of the significant facts: 

(1) Approximately one fifth of all public- 
school administrators are new each year; one 
half of them serve three years or less in the 

1 This study was based on questionnaires sent 
to all superintendents and principals in West Vir- 
ginia and from official reports, particularly, the 


Educational Directories and the Biennial Reports 
of the State Superintendent of Schools. 


same place; and only one out of ten remains 
more than ten years in the same location. 

(2) There is a gradual but slow increase in 
the length of tenure of school administrators. 
Between 1865 and 1905 the records of 76 ad- 
ministrations show that exactly one half of them 
was for one or two years. The median for 94 
superintendents in 1925-26 was 2.9 years and 
for the superintendents in the same 94 schools 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE TENURE OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs IN WEST VIRGINIA FOR 
DIFFERENT PERIODS 
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in 1931-32 the median was 3.3 years. There 
were, however, more “new” superintendents, 
that is, superintendents serving for the first 
term, in 1931-32 than in 1925-26. 

(3) In 283 administrative positions, 58 or 
20.5 per cent. were turn-overs at the beginning 
of this school year. This may be compared 
with the record in Pennsylvania, where the pre- 
ceding year, 1930, 14.2 per cent. of 282 superin- 
tendents were “new” in their positions? and in 
Oklahoma for the same year 33 per cent. were 
“new.” 

(4) Since the organization of the public- 
school system in West Virginia (1863) only 4 
superintendents have remained more than 25 
years in the same place. Twenty-two superin- 
tendents have served for 15 or more years in 
one position. Only three high-school principals 
have served more than 15 years in the same 
position. 

(5) Examples of extreme practices are the 
following: One school system in a period of 36 
years has the second superintendent and the 
same high-school principal. Another school has 
the second superintendent in 39 years. At the 
other extreme one school has had 12 school heads 
in 16 years and another 15 in 22 years. 

(6) The average tenure of high-school princi- 
pals of the 86 high schools that are now mem- 
bers of the North Central Association of Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools is approximately 
50 per cent. greater than the average tenure of 
the principals in 119 high schools that are not 
members of this association. 

From the facts presented above it is evident 
that there is a very great mobility of superin- 
tendents and principals in administrative posi- 
tions. That the average tenure is too short for 
the most efficient school administration is so 
evident that it will hardly be controverted. 
When we consider that one third of all public- 
school administrators remain only one or two 
years in a position and another third for a 
maximum of four years, we have a condition 


2Jonas E. Wagner, ‘‘Review of Quadrennial 
Election of Superintendents of Schools in Penn- 
— Pennsylvania School Journal, June, 
930. 

3H. Patterson, ‘‘ Mobility of Public School Ad- 
ministrators in Oklahoma,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 
33: 306, February 28, 1931. 
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that demands serious consideration. If we con- 
sider the modern demands put on the head of a 
public-school system with all his administrative 
and supervisory duties demanding scientific 
knowledge of the conditions and needs of a par- 
ticular school and community, it is ridiculously 
unreasonable to expect efficiency under such 
conditions. The accepted standards for public- 
school administration to-day demand men and 
women of intensive training in the science and 
art of educational and community leadership. 
Their program should be one founded upon a 
sound philosophy and carried on with a vision 
of its ultimate aims, manifested in every action 
of their administration. No man or woman can 
survey a new field, inaugurate a school program 
and direct it to the point of consummation or 
even a satisfactory experiment in only one, two 
or three years in the same location. 

It would be difficult to determine just how 
long the average administrative and supervisory 
officials should be retained. Since the optimum 
time would vary so widely in individual cases 
there would perhaps be little value in establish- 
ing a mythical average. However, after consid- 
erable study of this educational problem in a 
state school system with which the writer has 
had an unusual opportunity to become familiar, 
he wishes to express his conviction that there is 
a high correlation between the achievement of 
school systems and the degree of permanency 
and security enjoyed by their superintendents 
and principals. It is a notable fact that schools 
that have had frequent changes in their profes- 
sional heads are those schools which have pre- 
dominantly disjointed curricular programs, in- 
constancy of aims and philosophy, time-serving 
principals and teachers and consequently stand- 
ards of achievement so low that they hardly 
justify the expenditure of public money for 
their maintenance. 

A consideration of these facts suggests a 
statement of certain important principles that 
should guide boards of education in the selection 
and retention of its executive officers. Any such 
statement will be merely a presentation of the 
policies that have at all times characterized the 
action of intelligent and far-sighted school 
boards. It makes no claim for originality. 

In the first place the greatest possible care 
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should be taken in the selection of any adminis- 
trative or supervisory school officer. In no ease 
should an appointment be made on any basis 
except merit, evidenced by educational experi- 
ence, professional training and desirable and 
verified social and personal qualities. The selec- 
tion of a superintendent should always be a 
deliberate and systematic procedure and should 
aim to arrive at a unanimous decision of the 
appointing body. To many readers, doubtlessly, 
this statement will seem commonplace. Per- 
haps no school board would admit that it ever 
follows any other policy. But the facts ob- 
viously contradict such an assertion. It is a 
notable fact that many important administra- 
tive positions are filled by school boards without 
taking time or even evincing an intention to 
examine the comparative merits of all available 
prospects for a given position. 

A second important principle has to do with 
the relations of the board to its superintendent 
after he is elected. Each school board member 
has a distinet obligation to the school system 
which he serves. The members are jointly re- 
sponsible with the executive head for its success 
and standards of achievement. The school 
board member at all times owes the superinten- 
dent loyal and constructive support. While it 
is true that the superintendent is primarily re- 
sponsible for the routine organization and pro- 
fessional aims and standards of the school, 
howbeit, the board is obligated to assist in the 
interpretation of this program to the community 
and act as a buffer between the administration 
of the school and the less-informed public. If 
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all school board members would assume their 
full responsibility in this respect, it would not 
be necessary to experiment with a new head 
every three or four years. 

The last principle has to do with the reten- 
tion and dismissal of the superintendent. Every 
school officer should be given reasonable time to 
demonstrate his fitness and ability to organize 
and direct a school in a satisfactory manner. 
Such time will vary according to the size of a 
school system and the character and magnitude 
of its peculiar problems. In most cases it would 
be unfair to pass judgment on the ability of a 
superintendent on the basis of a tenure of less 
than three or four years. If within this time a 
superintendent has not demonstrated ability to 
achieve and maintain the educational standards 
demanded by the community, then it is clearly 
the duty of the board to encourage his resig- 
nation. In no ease, however, should a super- 
intendent be dismissed for personal or partisan 
reasons or for any other reason which is not 
consistent with fairness and a sound public 
policy. Such action should not be tolerated in 
the American public-school system. If the su- 
perintendent’s work is satisfactory, a reasonable 
effort should be made to retain him through 
a long period of years with the expectation 
that as a result of his experience and his in- 
creased understanding of, and interest in, the 
needs of the community, his achievements will 
grow continually and his services become more 
valuable to the school system. 

Ropert CLARK 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VOCATIONAL PATHS TO CERTAIN 
EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 

THERE is need for accurate information about 
the vocational routes to different educational 
positions similar to that which Kitson! and 
Anderson? have contributed concerning occupa- 
tions in other fields. 

1 Harry Dexter Kitson, ‘‘The Scientific Com- 
pilation of Vocational Histories as a Method to be 
Used in Vocational Guidance,’’ Teachers College 
Record, 50-57, xxviii, September, 1926. 

2Roy N. Anderson, ‘‘Rates of Promotion in 
Army and Navy: A Personnel Study of Officers of 





From the standpoint of educational and voca- 
tional guidance in normal schools and teachers 
colleges, it will be of value to obtain answers to 
the following questions: (1) How many people 
now occupying educational positions have con- 
tinued in their initial position? (2) Is there a 
uniform ladder leading from one position to the 
next with a definite increment in salary and 
age? Or is the vocational pathway to a par- 
ticular educational position quite unpredictable? 





Highest Rank,’’ The Personnel Journal, viii, 36- 
46, June, 1929. 
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In other words, what are the avenues by which 
various educational positions are reached; what 
are the ages at which different kinds of positions 
are occupied; what salaries are received; how 
long, on the average, do people stay in positions 
of different types; and how many changes are 
made on the way to a particular position? 

Vocational histories obtained from 546 people 
in nine types of educational positions have been 
used to study these questions. The distribution 
of the cases among the different positions occu- 
pied at the time of filling out the vocational 
histories is as follows: 




















Elementary teacher 2 
High-school teacher 86 
High-school principal, assistant principal 

or supervisor ...... 50 
College teacher ........... 54 
Assistant dean, head of residence ................ 68 
Dean in junior or senior high school .......... 120 
Dean in college or normal school .........0-:00.0 97 
Y. W. C. A., club worker, social worker, 

BOVIS: WORM ass assenccscesennncesinte 22 
Nurse or health worker . 37 
Miscellaneous 10 

TCM eases cca ee acta cpa a aes 546 





The ages of the group range from 23 to 68 
years, the mean being 39.5. The lowest salary 
was $600; the highest $6,600; the mean, $2,436. 
These persons remained in a position, on the 
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average, approximately three and a half years, 
and changed positions four to five times in the 
course of their professional careers. 

The group selected was composed of graduate 
students who had taken professional training in 
the field of personnel administration during the 
years 1923 to 1931. 


PERSISTENCE IN First Position 


This group of professional workers changed 
their positions 4.6 times, on the average, up to 
the time of writing their vocational histories. 
There were no marked differences in this respect 
among the different kinds of workers. Of the 
546 people, 103 were, at the time of writing 
their vocational histories in 1931, still in the 
same types of position as they had occupied at 
the beginning of their professional career. 

Only two of the 158 whose first position was 
that of elementary school teacher remained in 
the elementary school field. All the others had 
become high-school teachers, principals, college 
teachers, assistant deans or social directors, 
deans in high school, deans in college, Y. W. 
C. A., social or religious workers, nurses or 
health workers. Table I shows that a represen- 
tative number had occupied each of these posi- 
tions. 

Of the who began their professional 
careers as high-school teachers, 54 remained 


9 9 9) 


ocae 


TABLE I 
INITIAL AND LAST POSITIONS 























Initial position* Last position held? 
nitial position — 3 4 5 ¢ 7 3 9 Total 
(1) Elementary teacher 2 23 20 20 19 31 «31 5 7 158 
(2) High-school teacher 54 22 17 32 56 26 8 7 222 
(3) Principal, assistant principal or super- 
visor 0 6 11 1 3 8 13 2 0 44 
(4) College teacher 1 1 1 10 2 2 16 0 1 34 
(5) Assistant dean, head of residence ............... 1 0 1 2 + 1 Z 0 0 10 
(6) Dean in junior or senior high schoo) ........ 1 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 7 
(7) Dean in college or normal school ........000.. 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
(8) Y. W. C. A. worker, club worker, social 
WOrker, reliQiousS WOTKET .....cccccnosnsssese 0 1 0 0 8 0 2 9 0 20 
(9) Nurse or health Worker ....ccccccsoscsssensnnemene 0 8 3 2 5 a 7 3 8 40 
Total 93 59 52 73 107 96 27 23 536 








1 Miscellaneous group of 10 is not included in this table. 


2 Numbers refer to same positions listed in left-hand column. 
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high-school teachers. The others distributed 
themselves by devious paths among various 
teaching and advisory positions in high school 
and college. 

Almost one out of every five of these people 
has changed her vocational field. A consider- 
able number of this group have entered two or 
three different fields. In many cases the change 
represents a progression up the educational 
ladder from elementary school to high school or 
college. This kind of vocational instability may 
not be characteristic of educational workers as 
a whole. It may be an accompaniment of the 
kind of personality which is also interested in 
graduate professional training. Many unique 
combinations of positions were found, such as 
the following: 


Elementary school teacher (initial position) 

High-school principal or assistant principal (sec- 
ond position) 

High-school teacher (third position) 

Health worker (fourth position) 

College teacher (fifth position) 

Dean of women in college (last position held) 


Elementary school teacher 
College teacher 


College teacher 
High-school teacher 
Dean in high school 
High-school principal 


VocaTIONAL LADDERS 


In studying the paths by which this group 
reached the positions of teacher, dean, princi- 
pal, and the like, one is first impressed by the 
enormous variety of possible avenues. Four 
hundred and eighteen different vocational lad- 
ders were found among the 546 eases. People 
in these edueafional positions do not follow the 
definite progression which department store 
buyers,’ professors* and army and navy offi- 
cers* seem to follow. 

The most frequently followed routes, how- 
ever, may be studied in the case of certain 
teaching and advisory positions in high school 
and college. The first, second, third, fourth and 
fifth positions most frequently reported and the 
age, salary and average number of half years 


3 Harry Dexter Kitson, op. cit. 
4 Roy N. Anderson, op. cit. 
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spent in each of these positions will be pre- 
sented. Since comparatively few held a sixth 
or seventh position, averages for these positions 
were not secured. 


High-School Teacher (222 cases) 

“Once a high-school teacher, always a high- 
school teacher” is not true, although high-school 
teachers tend to shift to other fields less fre- 
quently than any of the other educational work- 
ers studied. It will be seen later that many of 
the other positions were reached through high- 
school teaching. Table II shows that the most 


TABLE II 
Previous Positions Most FREQUENTLY HELD By 
HicH-ScHooL TEACHERS 











Mean 
No. Mean Mean no. half 
cases age salary yearsin 
position 
First position: 
High-school teacher 44 22.5 $ 980 3.8 
Second position: 
High-school teacher 52 25.3 1,288 4.3 
Third position: 
High-school teacher 50 30.1 1,698 3.3 
Fourth position: 
High-school teacher 30 32.0 1,720 4.7 
Fifth position: 
High-school teacher 23 34.9 2,000 4.3 





common pattern leading to high-school teaching 
was from one high-school position to another. 
There is a progression in age accompanied by 
an increase in salary from the first to the fifth 
position. It will also be noted that a decreasing 
number of high-school teachers have occupied 
more than three positions. 

The second most frequently found pathway 
begins with a teaching position in elementary 
school. Twenty-two who eventually became 
high-school teachers began teaching in elemen- 
tary schools at an average age of 19.4 and an 
average salary of $470. But this number was 
reduced to seven in the shift to a second posi- 
tion. 


High-school Principal, Assistant Principal or 
Supervisor (50 cases) 

The most frequent path to a high-school prin- 

cipalship is a simple one—positions in two dif- 
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TABLE III 


PRINCIPALS OR SUPERVISORS 
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ferent high schools and then the position of 
principal. Table III shows this progression in 


Previous Positions Most FREQUENTLY HELD BY 
Hi1GH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, ASSISTANT 














Mean 
No. Mean Mean no. half 
cases age salary yearsin 
position 
First position: 
High-school teacher 19 22.9 $ 900 2.6 
Second position: 
High-school teacher 18 25.0 994 3.5 
Third position: 
Principal, assistant 
principal, super- 
WABOR cess tet 15 28.9 1,547 5.1 
Fourth position: 
Principal, assistant 
principal, super- 
WIRGI sre anrt 20 30.5 2,050 6.5 
Fifth position: 
Principal, assistant 
principal, super- 
WIR geccssccc chee 8 31.5 1,975 3.4 








schools. 


age, salary and length of time spent in the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth positions. 
other avenue is from elementary teaching to a 
principalship or through both elementary and 
high school to the administrative position. 


An- 


Dean of Girls in High School (120 cases) 


As might be expected, the dean of girls in 
high school has had a background of high-school 
teaching, often in three or more different 
Table IV indicates that, in the major- 


ity of cases, a deanship in high school is not 
secured until the age of thirty and that the 
dean’s salary represents a decided advance over 


that of high-school teacher. 


A quite different avenue to the position of 
dean of girls in high school is via elementary 
teacher and principal, assistant principal or 


supervisor. 


The first position held by 31 high- 


school deans was that of elementary school 
teacher. This position was held, on the average, 


2.8 years. Nineteen secured a principalship or 
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TABLE IV 
Previous Positions Most FREQUENTLY HELD BY 
DEANS OF GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOL 











Mean 
No. Mean Mean no. half 
cases age salary yearsin 
position 
First position: 
High-school teacher 63 21.4 $ 833 2.9 
Second position: 
High-school teacher 61 24.8 998 3.9 
Third position: 
High-school teacher 41 28.5 1,383 3.9 
Fourth position: 
Dean in high school 33 33.5 2,088 4.8 
Fifth position: 
Dean in high school 29 35.9 2,369 3.4 





assistant principalship as their second position 
and held it an average of 4.3 years. 


Teacher in Colleges and Normal Schools 
(54 cases) 


It is interesting that a slightly larger number 
of college teachers began their careers in the 
elementary than in the high-school or college 
fields. For their second positions, however, the 
largest number were in high schools, although a 
considerable number are already entering the 
college field. Fifteen began their professional 
careers as high-school teachers, and eight, as 
college teachers. 

Table V shows that the college teachers in 
this group do not stay quite so long in a posi- 
tion as do the high-school teachers. 


TABLE V 
Previous Positions Most FREQUENTLY HELD BY 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 











Mean 
No. Mean Mean no. half 
cases age salary yearsin 
position 
First position: 
Elementary teacher 17 20.8 $ 539 2.6 
Second position: 
High-school teacher 20 25.4 1,060 2.8 
Third position: 
College teacher ........ 22 31.4 1,736 2.8 
Fourth position: 
College teacher ........ 16 34.1 2,263 2.6 
Fifth position: 
College teacher ........ 19 35.5 2,195 3.4 
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The advance in salary from the elementary 
school to the college positions gives a basis for 
the common concept of college teaching as a 
“higher” or better occupation than teaching in 
elementary or high school. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these elementary school 
positions are first positions, taken immediately 
or soon after graduation from college and, in 
some cases, more than twenty years ago when 
salary schedules were lower than they were in 
succeeding years. 


Dean of Women in College or Normal School 
(97 cases) 


The vocational route followed by the largest 
number of deans of women in colleges or nor- 
mal schools proceeds logically from high-school 
teacher to college teacher to dean in college. 
The ladder described in Table VI shows a 











TABLE VI 
Previous Positions HELD By DEANS IN COLLEGE 
or NorRMAL SCHOOL 
Mean 
No. Mean Mean no. half 
cases age salary yearsin 
position 
First position: 
High-school teacher 27 22.8 $ 785 2.3 
Second position: 
College teacher ....... 20 27.9 1,340 4.8 
Third position: 
Dean in college....... 24 34.9 2,238 4.2 
Fourth position: 
Dean in college ....... 26 37.7 2,800 3.5 
Fifth position: 
Dean in college ........ 22 38.4 2,968 3.0 





definite progression in age and salary, which 
resembles to a greater extent the vocational 
ladders described by Kitson than do the other 
educational progressions studied. 

A surprisingly large number of deans (26) in 
colleges began their professional careers as 
elementary school teachers and held high-school 
or college teaching positions before securing col- 
lege deanships. This experience on all the 


rungs of the educational ladder should give 
them a valuable genetic approach to their work 
as college deans. 

The assistant deans, heads of residence and 
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social directors have entered more frequently 
these positions directly from high school than 
from college teaching. It is of interest that the | 
salaries of this group compare very favorably 
with those of deans, the fifth position bringing 
a salary of $2,593. 


SumMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The data obtained from vocational histories 
of 546 people in various educational positions 
furnish information concerning the vocational 
routes they have taken. A great variety of 
roads lead to each of the nine positions studied 
—some direct, some devious. Vocational path- 
ways are almost as unique as the individuals 
following them. 

The fact, however, that certain positions have 
been held by a number of people in each group 
makes it possible to construct vocational ladders 
which represent the most common approaches 
to certain teaching and advisory positions in 
high school and college. These ladders give an 
indication of the most likely paths, and the 
average age and salary reached at each “stage 
of the game.” 

There is a tendency to remain the shortest 
length of time in the first position. This may 
be due to the inability to get a desirable posi- 
tion without experience, or to lack of vocational 
guidance, which results in being wrongly placed 
at first and finding the right place after a pre- 
liminary exploratory period. 

High-school teaching seems to be the most 
frequently used approach to positions of the 
following kinds: to deanships and principal- 
ships in high school; to college teaching; to 
advisory work; to Y. W. C. A., social, religious 
and health work. 

Positions in elementary school are usually 
initial positions, but such experience gives a 
valuable genetic approach to all types of edu- 
cational work. 

RutH Strang 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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